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OUVRAGES FRANCAIS PARUS DEPUIS 
LA GUERRE (SEPTEMBRE 1939- 
SEPTEMBRE 1942) 





It a Pparu beaucoup de livres en France depuis la guerre et la défaite, 
et beaucoup de livres sérieux. Jamais peut-étre on n’a tant lu. Montaigne, 
Racine, Montesquieu (dont les Carnets inédits publiés en 1939 se sont 
vendus par milliers en quelques semaines), Rousseau, Balzac, Mallarmé 
se sont trouvés soudain “best-sellers” et ont inspiré des travaux d’érudi- 
tion et des études de critique. Les ennemis qui occupaient la France 
n’ont pas découragé cette grande activité du livre frangais, pourvu 
qu'elle ne touchat point 4 la politique et aux sujets par eux défendus. 
Ils crurent ainsi donner le change 4 la population, faire croire a lecteurs 
et auteurs que tout était redevenu normal dans un ordre nouveau qui 
préserverait une place d’honneur 4 une culture frangaise ralliée et muti- 
lée. Mais la grande majorité des Frangais ne fut pas dupe. On retourna 
aux classiques, aux moralistes d’autrefois, aux penseurs, aux poétes, non 
pas pour oublier égoistement le présent, mais pour retrouver des raisons 
d’espérance et des valeurs permanentes ou éternelles. On communia 
dans la grandeur passée du pays en attendant la renaissance 4 venir. 
Par réaction contre certains excés de cynisme ou de légéreté dont avait 
été coupable une partie—bien faible, 4 vrai dire—de la littérature d’ entre 
les deux guerres, on alla vers une peinture de l"homme plus sévére et 
plus héroique a la fois, sans doute plus vraie. Les livres redevinrent 
des amis et des consolateurs. 

Nous avons pensé que la liste qui suit pouvait rendre des services a 
beaucoup d’érudits et de curieux. Nous en avons recueilli les éléments 
¢a et 1a et les avons classés selon quelques rubriques commodes, et, a 
l’intérieur de ces divisions, dans l’ordre alphabétique. Nous n’y avons 
point compris, sauf les rares exceptions qui nous ont paru légitimes, les 
ouvrages publiés en francais en Angleterre ou en Amérique du Nord. 
Parmi les personnes qui nous ont fourni de précieuses indications, nous 
tenons 4 remercier tout particuli¢rement M. Jean Wahl, professeur de 
philosophie 4 la Sorbonne et actuellement “‘visiting professor’ 4 Mount 
Holyoke College, qui a bien voulu nous communiquer de nombreux 
renseignements sur le mouvement littéraire et notamment sur le mouve- 
ment poétique actuel. 

Cette liste est loin de constituer une bibliographie méthodique, encore 
moins une bibliographie impeccable. Nous avons délibérément laissé de 
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cété les titres d’ouvrages de politique ou d’actualité, et n’avons inclus 
que quelques-uns des romans et poémes récents, dont l’intérét littéraire 
nous paraissait réel et durable. Nous nous sommes surtout attaché 4 
rassembler les titres des volumes dhistoire littéraire et de quelques 
disciplines voisines dont histoire littéraire ne peut se séparer (philo- 
logie, histoire, histoire de l’art, philosophie). Les indications qui ac- 
compagnent ces titres ont di, dans plusieurs cas, rester incompleétes. 
La date (1940, 1941 Ou 1942) ne peut toujours étre certifiée; les circon- 
stances ont fréquemment retardé la parution d’un livre déja annoncé. Les 
éditeurs ont souvent di se transporter d’une ville a l’autre, et le nom 
de la ville n’a pu toujours étre indiqué. (Lorsque le nom de I’éditeur 
n’est précédé de nulle indication de lieu, suppléer, selon l’usage, Paris.) 
Les indications de prix sont davantage encore sujettes a caution: les 
prix marqués ont été successivement et sensiblement accrus entre 1940 
et 1942. Plusieurs de ces volumes ou plaquettes sont d’ailleurs déja 
épuisés. 

Telle qu'elle est et fort imparfaite, nous espérons que cette liste 
pourra étre utile 4 nos collégues, aux chercheurs et aux bibliothécaires, 
et a ceux qui voient dans la vitalité actuelle de la vie de l’esprit en 
France l'un des gages de la renaissance prochaine. 

Henri Peyre 
Yale University, janvier 1943. 


ANTHOLOGIES ET OUVRAGES GENERAUX Léon Deffoux et Pierre Dufay, Anthologie 
du pastiche, textes inédits, bibliographie, 


Anthologie de la littérature et du folklore gas- 
40 fes. 


cons, éditée par Gaston Guillaumie 
(tome 1, Jasmin, troubadour de la charité; 
tome u, Le Thédtre gascon, 27 fes 


Jean Paulhan, Les Fleurs de Tarbes, 1941. 
Marcel Raymond, Génie de France, Neu- 


chaque). 

Anthologie de la poésie frangaise, choix par 
Marcel Arland, 1941, 48 fes. 

Pierre Bessand-Massenet, Itinéraire senti- 
mental de Musset a Cocteau, 1942, 30 fcs 
(choix de textes avec introduction). 

André Boll, Le Théétre et son histoire, Se- 
quana. 

Ch. Braibant, Le Paysan frangais @ travers 
Ja littérature, textes choisis, 1941, 20 fes. 

Albert Chérel, La Prose poétique frangaise, 
L’ Artisan du Livre, 1940, 45 fes. 

P. Colin, Les Ducs de Bourgogne, 1941. 

Emile Cornaert, Les Corporations en France 
avant 1789, 40 fcs. 

Daniel-Rops, Mystiques de France, Cor- 
réa, 1942. 


chatel, Ed. de La Baconniére, 1942. 

Albert Thibaudet, Réflexions sur Ia littéra- 
ture, II, 1941, 42 fes. 

Pierre Trahard, Le Mystére poétique, Boi- 
vin, 1940, 25 fes. 

Paul Van Tieghem, Histoire littéraire de 
P Europe et de [ Amérique de la Renais- 
sance a nos jours, 1941, 65 fes. 


PHILOLOGIE ET LINGUISTIQUE 


Louis Alibert, Glossaire des termes langue- 
dociens employés par les pécheurs du littoral 
audois, 1942, 12 fcs (extrait de la revue 
Folklore). 

Aranart et Lafitte, Vocabulaire frangais- 
basque, 1941, 15 fcs. 
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Albert Dauzat, Le Village et le paysan de 
France, 1941, 55 fes. 

Albert Dauzat, L’Europe linguistique, 
Payot, 1941, 40 fes. 

A. Duraffour, Lexique patois-frangais du 
parler de Vaux en Bugey(Ain), 400 fcs. 
Mélanges offerts a Alfred Ernout, 1941, 175 

fes. 

Pompeu Fabra, Grammaire catalane, préface 
de Mario Roques, 1941, 30 fes. 

Xavier de Fourvitres, Grammaire proven- 
gale suivie d’un guide de conversation, 
1941, 30 fs. 

Henri Frei, Interrogatif et indéfini. Un 
probléme de grammaire comparée et de 
linguistique générale, 1940, 19 fes. 

Pierre Gardette, Géographie phonétique du 
Forez, 1941, 200 fes. 

, Etude de géographie morpho- 
logique sur les patois du Forez, 1941, 
50 fes. 

Homburger, Les Langues négro-af ricaines et 
les peuples qui les parlent, 1941, 75 fcs. 

Jolivet et Mossé, Manuel de l'allemand du 
moyen age, des origines au XIV® siécle. 
Grammaire, textes, glossaire, 120 fcs. 

H. Konrad, Etude sur la métaphore, Vrin, 
1939, 30 fcs. 

Abbé J. Larrasquet, Le Basque soulétin 
nord-oriental, Maisonneuve, 1940, 50 
fes. 

, Phonétique du basque de Larraja, 
ibid., 1940, 15 fes. 

Alfred Lombard, L’Idée de ecce dans les 
langues romanes, 1942. 

Georges Lote, Les Origines du vers fran- 
¢ais, 1939, 60 fes. 

Jules Marouzeau, Précis de stylistique fran- 
¢aise, 1940, 29 fes. 

Gilbert Mayer, Lexique des euvres d Adam 
de la Halle, Droz, 1940, 30 fes. 

Ch. Mugler, Problémes de sémantique et 
d’ ordre syntaxique, 1939, 40 fcs. 

Pierre Nardin, Lexique comparé des fabli- 
aux de Jehan Bedel, 1942. 

R. de Parfouru, Dictionnaire des termes de 
marine, 1942. 

M. Rat, Petit Dictionnaire des locutions fran- 
¢aises, 1941, 15 fes. 

. Le Participe et ses régles d’ accord, 
Garnier, 1939, 7 fcs. 

A. Séchehaye, Les Trois Linguistiques saus- 
suriennes, 1940, 20 fcs. 


Dr. J. Tarneaud, Traité pratique de phonolo- 
gie et de phoniatric, la parole, le chant, 
1941, 160 fes. 

A. Thérive, Querelles de langage, 3° série, 
Stock, 1940, 21 fes. 

Hammar Thorné, Le Suffixe latin bilis dans 
le francais, 1942. 

H. Van Daele, Petit dictionnaire de [ ancien 
Srangais, 1941, 65 fes. 

A. Vauchelet, Tous les patois des Ardennes, 
1940, 32 fs. 

W. von Wartburg, Origines des peuples 
romans, 1941, 60 fcs. 


Moyen AGE 


G. Belperron, La Croisade contre les Albi- 
geois et !'union du Languedoc a la France 
(1209-1249), 1942, 60 fes. 

Frére Beneit, La Vie de Thomas Becket, 
poéte normand du XIIe siécle, Schlyter, 
1941, 90 fs. 

Bestiaire d'amour rimé, potme du XIIIe* 
siécle, publié par A. Thordstein, 1941. 
J. Calmette, L’Effondrement d'un empire 
et la naissance dune Europe (IX*-XF 

siécles), 1941, 36 fs. 

Cl. Cahen, Le Régime féodal de I Italie nor- 
mande, 1940, 52 fcs. 

André Combes, Jean Gerson commentateur 
dionysien pour I histoire des courants doc- 
trinaux a T Université de Paris a la fin du 
XIV? siécle, 1940. 

Alfred Coville, La Vie intellectuelle dans les 
domaines d Anjou-Provence de 1380 a 
1435, Droz, 1941, 120 fes. 

Croniques et conquestes de Charlemagne, édi- 
tion critique par René Guiette, 1940, 
tome 1 (Publications de l’Acad. Royale 
de Belgique). 

André Déléage, La Vie rurale en Bourgogne 
jusqu’au début du XI* siécle, 3 vols, 725 
fcs. 

F. Desonay, Antoine de la Sale, aventurier 
et pédagogue. 

Ed. Faral, La Vie quotidienne au temps de 
Saint Louis, 1942, 30 fes. 

Robert Fawtier, L’ Europe occidentale de 
12704 1380, 1940, 60 fes. 

A. Fliche, La Réforme grégorienne et la re- 
conquéte chrétienne (1057-1123), 1941, 
85 fcs (Histoire de l Eglise, tome vm). 
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Et. Gilson et O. Théry, Archives d histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, Vrin, 
1939, 15 fes. 

Victor Giraud, Vie de Jeanne d’ Arc, 1941, 
23 fes. 

L. Halphen, Initiation aux études d’ histoire 
du moyen age, Presses Universitaires, 
1940, 18 fes. 

Jaufré, roman arthurien en ancien proven- 
gal, publié par Cl. Brunel, 1942, tome 1. 

F. Lot, La France des origines a la guerre de 
cent ans, 1941, 50 fes. 

, Les Invasions germaniques, Payot, 
1940, 36 fes. 

L. Mahieu, Dominique de Flandres (XV* 
siécle), sa métaphysique, 1942, 75 fcs. 
Jean Marchand, L’ Autre Monde au moyen 
age, voyages et visions, 1940, 15 fes. 
G. Paré, Le Roman de la Rose et la scolas- 

tique courtoise, 1941, 60 fcs. 

Emmanuel Philipot, Six Farces normandes du 
recueil La Valliére, Plihon, 1939, 40 fes. 
Eug. Sol, La Vie en Quercy des origines au 

XII* siécle, 1942, 40 fes. 

Tourneur-Aumont, La Bataille de Poitiers 
(135) et la construction de la France, 
1940, 100 fes. 

Wace, La Vie de Saint Nicolas, publiée par 
Elinar Ronsjo, 1942, 8 fcs; 

-, Le Roman de Brut, publié par Ivor 
Arnold, tome 1, 100 fcs, tome n, 160 
fes. 

Maurice Wilmotte, Origines du roman en 
France. L’ Evolution du sentiment roma- 
nesque jusqu’ en 1240, Boivin, 1942, 40 fes. 

. Froissart, 1942, 20 fes. 


SEIZIEME SIECLE 


Aug. Bailly, Montaigne, Fayard, 1942, 26 
fes. 

G. Barraud, L’ Humanisme et la médecine au 
XVI siécle, 1942, 35 fes. 

P, Barriére, Montaigne gentilhomme fran- 
Gais, 1940, 25 fcs. 

André Blanchard, Itinéraire de Jean Second 
(1511-1536), 1940, 15 fes. 

Jean Bodin, La Méthode de I’ histoire, tra- 
duite du latin par Pierre Mesnard, 1941, 
100 fes. 

Jacques Boulenger, Rabelais, 1942, 45 fes. 

Pierre Champion, Paris sous les derniers 
Valois, au temps de Henri Ill, 1942, 40 
fos. 


» La Jeunesse de Henri lll, tome u, de 
1571.4 1574, 75 fes. 

Henri Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade, 4 
vols., 70 fcs chaque. 

Alexandre Cioranescu, Vie de Jacques A- 
myot, d’aprés des documents inédits, 
Droz, 30 fes. 

Fr. de Dainville, Les Jésuites et ?éducation 
de la société francaise. La Géographie des 
humanistes, 1941, 100 fes. 

——, La Naissance de ’ humanisme mo- 
derne, 1941, 80 fes. 

Luc:en Febvre, Le Probléme de l incroyance 
au XVI¢ siécle: La religion de Rabelais, 1942. 

, Origéne et Des Périers, ou Tl énigme 
du Cymbalum Mundi, 1942, 40 fes. 

Jean Festugiére, La Philosophie de P amour 
de Marsile Ficin et son influence sur la 
littérature francaise du XVI siécle, 1941, 
50 fcs (publiée en partie en 1923 dans la 
Revista de Universidade de Coimbra). 

Marcel Frangon, Notes sur l’esthétique de la 
Femme au XVE siécle, Nizet et Bastard, 
1940, 60 fes. 

André Georges, Le Véritable Humanisme. 

Hanotaux, La Force, Rist, Pannier, Sully, 
1941, 20 fes, 

H. Hauser, La Naissance du protestantisme, 
1940, 18 fes. 

Jean Hériter, Catherine de Médicis, Plon, 
1940, 30 fcs. 

Ch. E. Kinch, La Poésie satirique de Cl. 
Marot, 1941, 45 fes. 

Denis Lambin, Lettres galantes, 1552-1554, 
1941, 60 fes. 

Gaston-Martin, Jacques Cartier et la décou- 
verte de l Amérique du Nord, N.R.F., 
1939, 25 fes. 

A. Nicolai, Montaigne intime, 1941, 30 fes. 

Ed. Peisson, Jacques Cartier navigateur, 
1942, 21 fes. 

Paul Renaudin, Résurrection de la France 
(7589-1640), 1941, 12 fes. 

Maurice Riveline, Montaigne et l’amitié, 
Presses Universitaires, 1939, 40 fcs. 
Clarence Rouillard, The Turk in French 
History, Thought and Literature, 1520- 

1600, Boivin, 1940. 

Olivier de Serres, Le Thédtre d’ agriculture 
et le mesnage des champs, 18 fcs. 

Jean Seznec, La Survivance des dieux an- 
tiques. Essai sur le réle de la tradition 
mythologique dans I’humanisme et ]’art 
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de la Renaissance (Warburg Institute, 
1940). 

L. T. Stevens, La Langue de Brantéme, Ni- 
zet et Bastard, 1940, 30 fcs. 

Sully, Mémoires présentés par L. R. Le- 
févre, 1942, 100 fecs. 

Thibault et Perceau, Bibliographie des 
chansons de Ronsard mises en musique au 
XVI° siécle (Société francaise de musi- 
cologie), 1941, 150 fcs. 


Dix-sEPTIEME SIECLE 


Antoine Adam, Les Premiéres Satires de 
Boileau, 1-1x, édition critique et com- 
mentaire, 1941, 65 fcs. 

Emmanuel Aegerter, Madame Guyon, une 
aventuriére mystique, 1941, 26 fcs. 

Aug. Bailly, Madame de Maintenon, Les 
Editions de France, 1942, 32 fes. 

Ed. Benzecri, L’ Esprit humain selon Pascal, 
Presses Universitaires, 1940, 30 fcs. 

Boileau, Dissertation sur Joconde, Arrét bur- 
lesque, Traité du sublime, éd. C. H. 
Boudhors (Les Textes Frangais), 1942, 
40 fes. 

René Bray, Boileau, [homme et Tl euvre, 
Boivin, 1942, 20 fes. 

Pierre Brisson, Moliére, sa vie dans ses 
ouvrages, 1942, 55 fcs. 

Franz Calot, Les Portraits de Racine, vrais 
et faux visages, 1941, 20 fes. 

J. Calvet, Bossuet, ? homme et [ euvre, 1941, 
21 fes. 

Elie Carcassonne, Etat présent des travaux 
sur Fénelon, Belles Lettres, 1940. 

John Charpentier, Moliére, Tallandier, 
1942, 26 fes. 

Jean Cocteau, Racine, 1941. 

Corneille, Imitation de Jésus-Christ (tra- 
duite et paraphrasée par), 1941, 48 fes. 
Crouzet, Tout Racine ici, a Port-Royal, 

1940, 15 fes. 

H. Derréal, La Langue de saint Pierre Fou- 
rier, contribution 4 I’étude du frangais 
parlé en Lorraine au XVIIF° siécle. 

, LeStyle de saint Pierre Fourier, con- 
tribution aux études modernes de sty- 
listique, 1942, 2 vols., 220 fes. 

Louis Dimier, Racine perdu et retrouvé, 
Corréa, 1940, 21 fes. 

Donneau de Visé, Trois comédies, publiées 
par P. Mélése (Société des Textes 
Francais Modernes), 1940, 40 fcs. 


A. Dufournet, La Jeunesse de saint Francois 
de Sales, 1567-1602, Grasset, 1942, 65 
fes. 

Pierre Guéguen, Racine, 1941. 

Paul Hazard, Actualité de La Fontaine (In- 
troduction, commentaires et fables), 
Buenos-Aires, éd. Sur, 1942. 

André Mattei, L’Homme de Descartes, 
Aubier, 1940, 22 fes. 

Dimitri Merejkowski, Pascal, Grasset, 
1941. 

Daniel Mornet, Histoire de la littérature 
Francaise classique, 1660-1700, ses carac- 
téres véritables, ses aspects inconnus, Colin, 
1940, 100 fes. 

, Nicolas Boileau, 1942, 36 fcs. 

André Rousseaux, Corneille et Racine, Fri- 
bourg, Librairie de l’ Université, 1941. 

, Le Monde classique, Albin Michel, 
1942, 23 fes. 

Madame Saint-René Taillandier, Racine, 
Grasset, 40 fes. 

J. Segond, Psychologie de J. Racine, Belles 
Lettres, 1940, 25 fes. 

R. Simon, Henry de Boulainvilliers, 1941, 
90 fes. 

, Essai de Bibliographie du Comte de 
Boulainvilliers, 1941, 10 fes. 

F. Tavera, L’Idéal moral et I idée religieuse 
dans les Caractéres de La Bruyére, 1941, 
50 fes. 

Thierry-Maulnier, Lecture de Racine, 
N.R.F., 1940, 60 fes. 

J. F. Thomas, Essai sur la morale de Port- 
Royal, suivi de: Les Caractéres de la 
démonstration dans T apologie pascalienne, 
1942, 75 fcs les deux volumes. 

Francis Trochu, Saint Francois de Sales, 
tome 1, La Vocation, le sacerdoce, Vitte, 
1942, 80 fes. 

Joseph Vianey, La Psychologie de La Fon- 
taine, Malfére, 1940, 18 fes. 

(H. F. Stewart a publié en 1942 4 Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge University Press), 
une édition des Pensées selon un plan 
original: Pascal’s Apology for Religion, 
extracted from the Pensées, 8 sh. 6 d. 
Cf. du méme auteur, The Secret of Pas- 
cal, ibid., 1941. 

L’important ouvrage de Léon Brunsch- 
vicg, Descartes et Pascal lecteurs de Mon- 
taigne a paru en 1942 aux Editions de La 
Baconniére, 4 Neuchatel, Suisse.) 
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Drx-HUITIEME sIECLE (1715-1815) 

A. Augustin-Thierry, Le Tragédien de 
Napoléon, Talma, 1942, 36 fes. 

A. Bellessort, Dix-huitiéme siécle et ro- 
mantisme, 1941, 28 fcs. 

Y. Bézard, Le Président de Brosses et ses amis 
de Genéve, Boivin, 1940, 50 fcs. 

Carmontelle, Comédies et proverbes choisis 
par L. Thomas, 1941, 2 vols., 52 fes. 

Albert Chérel, Déceptions et confiance de 
Voltaire, 1942, 30 fes. 

Alice Chevalier, Rulhiére, J. J. Rousseau et 
la comédie de caractére, Domat-Mont- 
chrestien, 1940, 25 fcs. 

Bernard Fay, La Franc-maconnerie et la 
révolution intellectuelle au XVIII siécle, 
1942, 45 fes. 

Henri Guillemin, Les Philosophes contre 
Jean-Jacques, 1942, 33 fes. 

Emile Guyénot, Les Sciences de la vie aux 
XVIF et XVIII siécles, 1941, 48 fes. 

M. Lhéritier, La Fin de P ancien régime et la 
préparation des Etats-généraux, 1787- 
1789, 1942, 60 fes. 

Montesquieu, Cahiers (1716-1755), Gras- 
set, 1939 (2° édition, 1941). 

Daniel Mornet, Diderot, !’ homme, [ euvre, 
Boivin, 1941. 

A. Ravier, L’ Education de homme nou- 
veau, essai sur |’ Emile de J. J. Rousseau, 
1941, 2 vols., 150 fes. 

P. Roederer, Mémoires sur la Révolution, le 
Consulat et ’ Empire, textes choisis et 
présentés par Octave Aubry, Plon, 
1942, 33 fes. 

Ph. Sagnac, La Fin de l'ancien régime et la 
révolution américaine (1763-1789), 1941, 
100 fes. 

Louis Thomas, L’Esprit du XVIII* siécle, 
1941, 26 fes. 

René Trintzius, Charlotte Corday (1768- 
1793)» 1941, 24 fes. 


Drx-NEUVIEME SIECLE 


Alfaric, Les Manuscrits de la Vie de Jésus, 
avec notes concordantes, Belles Lettres, 
1940, 90 fes. 

Maurice Allem, Alfred de Musset, 1941, 
35 fes. 

Etienne Auorée, Balzac a Fougéres (les 
Chouans), Perrin, 1940, 25 fes. 

Jean Aubry, Une amitié exemplaire: Villiers 
de I'Isle Adam et Mallarmé, 21 fcs. 


Gaston Bachelard, Lautréamont, Corti, 
1940, 20 fcs. 

H. de Balzac, La Physiologie du mariage. 
Préoriginale(1826), texte inédit présenté 
par Maurice Bardéche, Droz, 1940, 
30 fes. 

» Euvres completes. Euvres diverses, 
m1, Conard, 1940, 90 fes. 

Th. de Banville, Les Stalactites, édition 
critique par Paul Souchon, 1942, 125 
fes. 

Ch. Baudelaire, Guvres completes, 1, Juve- 
nilia, wuvres posthumes, reliquiae, notes 
et éclaircissements par J. Crépet, Co- 
nard, 1940, 75 fcs 

. Les Fleurs du Mal, texte de \a deu- 
xiéme édition, texte critique présenté 
par Crépet et Blin, 1941, 100 fcs. 

I. Benrubi, L’Idéal moral chez Rousseau, 
Mme de Staél et Amiel, Presses Univer 
Sitaires, 1940, 60 fcs. 

Louis Bertrand, Lamartine, 1940, 25 fcs. 

André Billy, Huysmans et ses amis lyonnais, 
Lyon, Lardanchet, 1942. 

Georges Blin, Baudelaire, N.R.F., 1940, 22 
fes. 

Georges Bonnamy, Arthur Rimbaud, De- 
bresse, 1941. 

Pierre Borel, Lettres de Guy de Maupassant 
a Flaubert, 1941. 

René Bréhat, Lamennais le trop chrétien, 
1941, 30 fes. 

K. B. Bullen, Charles Baudelaire, Le Caire, 
éd. Horus, 1941, 40 piastres égyptien- 
nes. 

M. L. Camus-Clavier, Léon Dierx, le 
poéte, 1942. 

Paul Chaponniére, Caricatures toepfférien- 
nes, 1941. 

Tristan Corbiére, Nouvelles inédites, Alger, 
Charlot, 1941, 25 fes. 

Ernest Delahaye, Les Illuminations et une 
Saison en enfer, commentaires, Mes- 
sein, 1942, 18 fcs. 

» Rimbaud, Tartiste et [étre moral, 
Messein, 1942, 18 fes. 

, Souvenirs familiers. A propos de 
Verlaine, Rimbaud et Germain Nouveau, 
Messein, 1942, 18 fes. 

. Verlaine, étude biographique, Mes- 
sein, 1942, 24 fs. 

Lucien Descaves, Les Derniéres Années de 
Huysmans, A. Michel, 1941. 
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Marcel Dunan, Napoléon et [ Allemagne, le 
systéme continental et les débuts du royaume 
de Baviére, 1942, 260 fes. 

Duc de la Force, Chateaubrieond au travail, 
Avignon, Aubanel, 1942, 15 ‘cs. 

Francois Fosca, Edmond et Jules de Gon- 
court, A. Michel, 1940, 45 fes. 

J. Fourcassié, Le Romantisme et les Pyré- 
nées, N.R.F., 1940, 65 fes. 

Maurice Garcon, Huysmans inconnu, A. 
Michel, 1941, 12 fes. 

Gaston Gille, Jules Vallés, 1832-1885, ses 
révoltes, sa mattrise, son prestige, Flam- 
marion, 1941. 

, Jules Vallés, sources, bibliographie, 
iconographie, ibid., 1941. 

Henri Guillemin, Lamartine, homme et 
Peuvre, Boivin, 1940, 15 fes. 

C. A. Hackett, Le Lyrisme de Rimbaud, 
Nizet et Bastard, 1940, 35 fes. 

Victor Hugo, Cuvres complétes, Edition 
nationale. Les Années funestes, Derniére 
Gerbe, 1941, 100 fs. 

Jean Hytier, L’Iran de Gobineau, 1939, 20 
fs. 

Liou Kin-Ling, Etude sur Part de V. Hugo 
dans la Fin de Satan, Nizet et Bastard, 
1940, 20 fs. 

Armand le Corbeiller, Les Diaboliques de 
Barbey d’ Aurevilly, Malftre, 1940, 18 fcs. 

Maxime Leroy, La Pensée de Sainte-Beuve, 
N.R.F., 1940, 32 fes. 

Marquis de Luppé, Les Travaux et les jours 
d’ Alphonse de Lamartine, 45 fcs. 

S. Mallarmé, Les Poémes en prose, édition 
précédée d’une introduction par Jean 
Aubry, Emile-Paul, 1942, 100 fes. 

Guy de Maupassant, Chroniques, études, 
correspondance, recueillies par R. Dumes- 
nil, Grund, 1940, 75 fs. 

Ch. Mauron, Mallarmé [ obscur, 1941. 

Gilbert Mayer, La Qualification affective 
dans les romans de Balzac, Droz, 1940, 80 
fes. 

Prosper Mérimée, Correspondance générale, 
éd. Parturier, tome 1, 90 fs. 

Raymond Millet, Claude Bernard, Tou- 
louse, Didier, 1942. 

H. Mondor, L’Amitié de Verlaine et de 
Mallarmé. Nombreuses lettres inédites, 
N.R.F., 1940, 65 fes. 

, Vie de Mallarmé, N.R.F., 1941, 
tome I; 1942, tome un, 8o fes. 


Paul Morand, Vie de Guy de Maupassant, 
1942, 26 fcs. 

Pierre Nardin, La Langue et le style de Jules 
Renard, 1942. 

Emilie Noulet, L’ Zuvre poétique de S. Mal- 
larmé, Droz, 1940, 16c fes. 

Louis Pasteur, Correspondance, 1840-1895, 
40 fes. 

Fr. Porché, Baudelaire et la Présidente, 30 
fes. 

Ch. H. Pouthas, Démocraties et capitalisme 
(1848-1860), 1941, 80 fes. 

Louis Ravel, Stendhal, curieux homme, 
Avignon, Aubanel, 1942, 15 fes. 

G. Rees, Remy de Gourmont; Essai de bio- 
graphic intellectuelle, 1940, Boivin, 45 fcs. 

A.Rimbaud, Une Saison en enfer, éd. Bouil- 
lane de Lacoste, 1941, 21 fes. 

Senancour, Réveries, tome u (Société des 
Textes Francais Modernes), 1940, Droz, 
40 fes. 

Jean Seznec, Les Sources de T'épisode des 
dieux dans la Tentation de Saint Antoine 
de Flaubert, premiére version, 1940, 50 
fes. 

Paul Souchon, Olympio et Juliette, A. Mi- 
chel, 1940, 20 fes. 

, LaPlus Aimante de V. Hugo, 1941, 
21 fes. 

J. Soulairol, Humanité de Mistral, 1941, 35 
fes. 

Stendhal, Souvenirs d égotisme, éd. et com- 
mentaires d’H. Martineau, le Divan, 
1941. 

Louis Thomas, Les Précurseurs: A. de Go- 
bineau, 1941, 21 fes. 

P. Trahard, P. Mérimée et l'art de la nou- 
velle, 2° éd., 1941, 10 fes. 

André Trannoy, Le Romantisme politique 
de Montalembert, 1942, 150 fes. 

Odette Valence et Samuel Pierre-Loti 
Viaud, La Famille de Loti, ou l éducation 
passionnée, C. Lévy, 1940, 22 fs. 

Paul Van der Perre, Bibliographie des véri- 
tables éditions originales de Balzac publiées 
en Belgique, 1941, 55 fes. 

J. S. Vanderval, Charles de Bernard (1804- 
1850), Amsterdam, thése, 1940. 

Verlaine (Hommage a), Potmes de Mal- 
larmé, Rodenbach, Moréas, Dierx, 
Claudel, Blémont, Fr. Jammes, H, de 
Régnier, Tailhade, Verhaeren, etc., 
Messein, 1942, 50 fes. 
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P. Yvon, I’ Influence de Flaubert en Angle- 
terre, Caen, Caron, 1939. 


VINGTIEME SIECLE 


Alain, Les Vigiles de P esprit, 

Louis Aragon, Les Voyageu 
1940. 

, Le Créve-ceur, (\.R.t. +1 
(réimprimé 4 Londres, en 342 a: ies 
éditions de La France Lib: n). 

. Les Yeux d’Elsa, éd. av shiers 
du Rhéne, 1942. 

Marcel Arland, Sur une terre menacée, 1941 
(méditation sur le destin de la France). 

Alexandre Arnoux, La Nuit de Saint-Aver- 
tin. 

Audiberti, Septiéme, N.R.F., 1940, 22 fes. 

» La Nouvelle Origine. 

, Carnage, roman. 

J. Bainville, La France, tome 1, 1910-1918, 
30 fes. 

F. Baldensperger, Une Vie parmi d autres. 
Notes pour servir d la chronique de notre 
temps, Conard, 1940, 35 fes. 

Albert Béguin, La Priére de Péguy, 1942. 

Ernst Bindz, André Gide et l'art d’écrire, 
Messageries du Livre, 1939, 18 fes. 

André Boll, Le Théétre et son histoire, Se- 
quana, 1941. 

Georges Bonnefoy, Le Poéme d’ Ariane 
(ceuvre d’un normalien mort a la 
guerre). 

Alain Borne, Neige et vingt poémes. 

Marie Bougier, Essai sur la renaissance de la 
poésie catholique de Baudelaire 4 Claudel, 
1942, 60 fes. 

Joé Bousquet, Traduit du silence, N.R.F., 
1942, 35 fes. 

Charles Braibant, Le Rire des dieux, Cor- 
réa, 1941. 

André Breton, Fata Morgana, Buenos 
Aires, éd. Sur, 1942. 

Emmanuel Buenzod, Une époque littéraire 
(1890-1910). 

Roger Caillois, Le Roman policier, Buenos 
Aires, éd. Sur, 1941. 

Francis Carco, Nostalgie de Paris, Genéve, 
éd. du Milieu du Monde, 1941 (entre- 
mélé de digressions sur Villon, Baude- 
laire, Verlaine, Apollinaire). 

Blaise Cendrars, D’Oultremer a Indigo, 
Grasset, 1940 (portraits d’aventuriers 
des mers et d’ Amérique). 


Paul Claudel, Contacts et circonstances, 
N.R.F., 1940, 27 fes. 

. Ainsi donc encore une fois, N.R.F., 
1940, 6 fes. 

, L’Annonce faite d Marie, N.R.F., 
1940 (nouvelle édition avec un acte Iv 
remanié). 

, Cent phrases pour éventail. 

. Présence et prophétie, Fribourg, 
1942. 

, L’Histoire de Tobie et de Sara, 
Moralité en trois actes, 28 fcs. 

Jean Cocteau, Les Monstres sacrés, N.R.F., 
1940, 22 fes. 

Colette, Journal a rebours, 1941. 

, Chambre @hétel, Fayard, 1940. 

, Julie de Carneilhan, Fayard, 1942. 

Eugéne Dabit, Journal intime, N.R.F., 
1}39 (nombreuses allusions 4 A. Gide). 

, Hommage a, N.R.F., 1939 (arti- 
cles d’Arland, de Giono, Max Jacob, 
Gide, etc.). 

Daniel-Rops, L’ Ombre de la douleur, Plon. 

, Psichari, le centurion de Dieu, Plon, 
1942. 

F. Desonay, Le Grand Meauines d’ Alain- 
Fournier, commentaire psychologique, 52 
fes. 

Georges Duhamel, Les Confessions sans 
pénitence, suivi de trois autres essais, 
Plon, 1941 (méditations sur Rousseau, 
Montesquieu, Descartes et Pascal). 

, Suzanne et les jeunes hommes, 1940 
(réimprimé au Canada, 1942). 

Luc Durtain, Corps fiminin, Flammarion, 
1941. 

Louis Eimié, Amour de notre amour (vers). 

Paul Eluard, Poésie involontaire et poésie in- 
tentionnelle (un choix de poémes d’Elu- 
ard, Poésie 42, a paru en 1940 4 la 
N.R.F.). 

Pierre Emmanuel, Jours de colére, Alger, 
Fontaine. 

, Le Poéte et son Christ, Cahiers du 
Rhone. 

, Lombeau d’ Orphée, Poésie 42. 

, Combats avec tes défenseurs, Poésic 
42. 

, Cantos, Alger, Fontaine. 

Luc Estang, Puissance du matin (vers). 

Leon Paul Fargue, Haute Solitude. 

J. -N. Faure-Biguet, Les Enfances Monther- 
lant, 1905-1906, Plon, 1941. 
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A. Ferré, Géographie de Marcel Proust, 
Sagittaire, 1939, 24 fes. 

Fouchet, Apollinaire le mal-aimé, Alger, 
Charlot, 1942. 

, Limites de Tamour, Alger, Char- 
lot. 

Maurice Fouleuvre, Grenier des saisons, 
1942 (vers). 

Robert Francis, Histoire sainte, N.R.F., 
1942, 35 fes. 

Ganzo, Domaine. 

, Orénoque. 

. Riviére. 

Yassu Gauclére, L’ Orange bleue, N.R.F., 
1940, 25 fcs. 

Henri Ghéon, La Jambe noire, 1942. 

André Gide, Découvrons Henri Michaux, 
N.R.F., 1941. 

, Théatre (Saiil, Le Roi Candaule, 
Cedipe, le Treiziéme Arbre). (La revue 
anglaise Horizon a reproduit en mai 
1942 une intéressante “interview imagi- 
naire” de Gide sur la poésie, V. Hugo, 
etc. D’autres interviews imaginaires 
ont paru dans le Figaro, 4 Lyon, en 
1941.) 

Jean Giono, Manosque des plateaux, Alger, 
Charlot, 1941, (réédition d’un ouvrage 
paru en 1930 dans la collection “‘Por- 
trait de la France,”’ Emile-Paul). 

, Triomphe de la vie, Grasset, 1942, 
33 fs. 

Jean Giraudoux, Littérature, Grasset, 1941 
(Introduction sur la valeur actuelle de la 
littérature frangaise, épilogue sur “la 
France et son héros,” études sur Racine, 
Laclos, Nerval, Ch. L. Philippe, E. 
Clermont, Hernani, le théatre, l’auteur 
au théatre, le metteur en scéne). 

, L’ Apollon de Marsac, comédie en 
un acte, Rio de Janeiro, éditions de Don 
Casmurro, mai 1942. 

Armand Godoy, Milosz, Lausanne, Payot, 
1940, 15 fcs. 

Bernard Grasset, Les Chemins de I écriture, 
Grasset, 1942 (études sur Proust, Rilke 
et Marie Lenéru dans la trois¢me par- 
tie). 

Jean Grenier, Inspirations méditerranéennes, 
N.R.F., 1940, 42 fes. 

Raymond Guérin, Quand vient la fin, 
N.R.F. 

Léon Guichard, Sept éiudes sur Marcel 


Proust, promenade anthologique, suivie 
de lettres inédites, d’appendices et de 
notes, Le Caire, éd. Horus, 1942. 

Louis Guilloux, Le Pain des réves, 1942, 48 
fes. 

Kléber Haedens, Paradoxe sur le roman, 
Sagittaire. 

Daniel Halévy, Ch. Péguy et les Cahiers de 
la Quinzaine, Grasset, 1941, 30 fcs (édi- 
tion nouvelle, remaniée et trés aug- 
mentée de l’ouvrage de 1918; a été ré- 
imprimé au Canada en 1942). 

, Nos trois épreuves (1814, 1871 et 
1940), Plon, 1942. 

Franz Hellens, L’Enfant au paradis, De- 
noél, 1942, 28 fcs. 

» Nouvelles Réalités fantastiques, Ed. 
Les Ecrits, 1942, 5 fes. 

Emile Henriot, A Ja recherche d'un chateau 
perdu, 1941. 

Edmond Jaloux, Le Pouvoir des choses, 
Genéve, Ed. du Milieu du Monde, 1941. 

Marcel Jouhandeau, L’Arbre de visages, 
N.R.F., 1940, 48 fes. 

, Requiem et Lux, N.R.F., 1940, 22 
fes. 

Pierre-Jean Jouve, Gloire. 

Réne Lacéte, Métamorphoses, Cahiers du 
Vulturne, 1941. 

Jacques de Lacretelle, L’ Heure qui change, 
Genéve, Ed. du Milieu du Monde, 1942. 

René Lalou, La Littérature francaise con- 
temporaine, 1, Presses Universitaires 
(u paru en 1940). 

, Le Roman francais depuis 1900, 
Presses Universitaires, 12 fcs. 

Jean Lambert, Jean Schlumberger. 

Lanza del Vasto, Le Vitrail, Alger, Fon- 
taine. 

Aimé Lauziére, Le Lieutenant Psichari, La 
Bonne Presse, 1940. 

Ed. Lavergne, Les Voyageurs chimériques, 
Lyon, Lardanchet, 1942. 

Pierre Liévre, La Vie et le roman, N.R.F., 
1939, 20 fes. 

Henri Massis, Les Idées restent, Lyon, Lar- 
danchet, 1941 (“One of the noblest hu- 
man documents of our generation,” 
déclare avec un enthousiasme que tous 
les Frangais ne partageront pas, |’édi- 
torial de la revue anglaise Nineteenth 
Century, novembre 1942). 
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Fr. Mauriac, Journal m, Grasset, 1940, 21 
fcs. (Entre autres, articles sur Fr. Jam- 
mes, Maurice de Guérin, Renan, Girau- 
doux, Le Misanthrope, Polyeucte, Ch. Du 
Bos, Racine, etc. Allusions 4 Mon- 
taigne). 

, La Pharisienne, roman, Grasset, 
1941 (réimprimé au Canada). 

, Le Sang d’Atys, Grasset, 1940, 
60 fcs. (poéme, paru en édition de luxe). 

, Les Mal Aimés, 1942 (drame). 

Ch. Maurras, Pages africaines, 1940, 50 
fes. 

, Mistral, Aubier, 1941, 27 fes. 

, Sous la muraille de cyprés, 1942. 

——,, La Seule France, chronique des jours 
d épreuve, Lyon, Lardanchet, 1941. 

Christian Mégret, Jacques (roman de 
guerre). 

Henri Michaux, Au pays de la magie. 

, Arbres des tropiques, 50 fcs. 

H. de Montherlant, Pasiphaé, action dra- 
matique, Grasset, 1940, 39 fes. 

, Solstice de juin, Grasset, 1941, 27 
fs. 

» La Paix dans la guerre, 1941 (con- 
férence de décembre 1940, réimprimée 
dans Solstice de juin). 

Paul Morand, L’ Homme pressé, Gallimard, 
1941. 

 Chroniques de Thomme miaigre, 
Grasset, 1941 (divers courts essais, 
dont l’un sur I’actualité de Montaigne). 

Ch. Péguy, La France, Gallimard, 1939, 6 
fcs. (réimprimé au Canada, 1942). 

, Pensées, Gallimard, 1934, réim- 
primé au Canada, 1942. 

, Euvres pottiques completes, 
N.R.F., 1942, éd. de la Pléiade, 190 fes. 
1400 pages, dont 400 inédites; annoncé 
pour paraitre également au Canada). 

Marcel Péguy, Le Destin de Ch. Péguy, 
1941, 24 fcs. (paru également 4 Mon- 
tréal, éd. Valiquette). 

Armand Petitjean, Combats préliminaires. 

Louis Piérard, Raisons d’aimer la France, 
Avignon, Aubanel, 1941. 

Georges Pillement, Clefs pour une ombre, 
Cahiers du Sud. 

Francis Ponge, Le Parti-pris des choses 
(poémes). 

Jean Prévost, L’Amateur de poémes, 
N.R.F., 1940, 24 fes (la thése du méme 


auteur: La Création chez Stendhal, était 
annoncée pour 1942). 

Marcel Proust, Lettres d une amie (recueil 
de quarante et une lettres inédites adres- 
sées 4 Marie Nordlinger entre 1899 et 
1908), Manchester, éd. du Calame, 
1942 (une thése de Fiser sur Proust, Le 
Symbole littéraire, a été soutenue a Paris 
en 1941). 

Queneau, Les Temps mélés, N.R.F. 

C. F. Ramuz, Paris, N.R.F., 1940, 18 fes. 

Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au sur- 
réalisme, Corti, 1940, 50 fcs (nouvelle 
éd. revue et remaniée). 

Georges Reyer, Un Ceur pur: Marguerite 
Audoux, Grasset, 1942, 42 fes. 

Romain Rolland, Le Voyage intérieur, A. 
Michel, 1942, 32 fes. 

St. John Perse, Exil, Buenos-Aires, éd. 
Sur, 1942 (paru dans la revue Poetry: A 
Magazine of Verse 4 Chicago, en mars 
1942, et dans Lettres francaises 4 Buenos- 
Aires en juillet 1942). 

Jean Paul Sartre, L’Imaginaire, N.R.F., 
1940, 40 fes. 

Jean Schlumberger, Jalons 1941 (en vcate a 
New York, Brentano, 1942). 

Roger Sécrétain, Péguy soldat de la liberté, 
1941 (en vente 4 New York, Brentano, 
1941). 

Pius Servien, Orient, suivi de: Le Cas Ser- 
vien, par Paul Valéry, 1942, 28 fes. 

Sybil de Souza, La Philosophie de Proust, 
Rieder, 1939. 

Jules Supervielle, Poémes de la France ma- 
lheureuse, 1939-1941, Buenos-Aires, éd. 
Sur, 1942. 

, Le Petit Bois, Mexico, éd. Quet- 
zal, 1942. 

Jean Tortel, De mon vivant (poémes). 

Pierre Trahard, L’ Art de Colette, 1941, 35 
fes. 

Elsa Triolet (Mme L. Aragon), Mille 
regrets. 

Henri Troyat, Judith Madrier, Plon, 1940. 

Gonzague Truc, La Passion amoureuse en 
France, Stock, 1942. 

Paul Valéry, Mélarer. Gallimard, 1941 
(extraits parus das Voici, New York, 
octobre 1941). 

» Tel quel i, 1942. 

Maxence Van der Meersch, Médecine, A. 

Michel, 1942. 
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Agathe de Wieuil, L’ Espoir. 

Les indications qui précédent confirment 
ce qu’ont rapporté tous les observateurs de 
la France depuis 1940: la littérature est 
caractérisée par un renouveau de poésie, 
souvent splendide, et le public par une vive 
curiosité pour tout ce qui touche 4 la 
poésie. Aprés les grands poétes deja illus- 
tres (St. John Perse, Supervielle, P. J. 
Jouve) et leurs cadets qui ont conquis une 
gloire nouvelle et élargi leur public (Ara- 
gon, H. Michaux, Audiberti), les révéla- 
tions poétiques les plus marquantes sem- 
blent avoir été: Lanza del Vasto, Pierre 
Emmanuel, Ganzo, et, 4 un moindre de- 
gré, Luc Estang et Alain Borne. Parmi les 
revues de poésie, qui sont légion, citons: 
Confluence; Poésie 40, 41, 42; Arbaleéte; 
Messages; Marsyas; Les Cahiers du Sud; 
Construire; Pyrénées; Quatre Vents (Tu- 
nis) et surtout Les Cahiers du Rhéne aux 
Editions de La Baconniére, 4 Neuchatel 
(Suisse) et Fontaine, 4 Alger, les feuille- 
tons littéraires du Figaro (le mardi et le 
samedi), de La Suisse contemporaine (Lau- 
sanne), de La Tunisie francaise littéraire, de 
Cité Nouvelle (revue littéraire inspirée par 
les Jésuites, comme Construire) ont été 
trés lus. 


LitTE£RATURES ETRANGERES 


Jean Auzanet, La Vie de Camoéns, Editions 
de France, 1942, 23 fes. 

Blake, Le Mariage du ciel et de I’ enfer, trad. 
d’André Gide, Corti, 1942, 25 fces (ré- 
édition). 

Maurice Boucher, Choix de poémes de Sté- 
fan George, Aubier, 1942. 

Bouvier et Soldevilla, Ensenada et son temps; 
Le redressement de Espagne au XVIIIe 
siécle, 1941, 20 fs. 

Marcel Clavel, Fenimore Cooper; sa vie et 
son wuvre. La jeunesse (1789-1826), 
1940, 120 fes. 

, F. Cooper and his critics, 1940, 80 
fes. 

D. Doderet, Dante, 1942, 50 fcs. 

Louis Gillet, Stéle pour J. Joyce, Buenos 
Aires, Ed. des Lettres Frangaises, Sur, 
1942. 

J. Giono, Pour saluer Melville, N.R.F., 
1940, 55 fcs. 


Goethe et Eckermann, Conversations, trad. 
J. Chuzeville, Gallimard. 

Henri Lacape, Camillo Castello Branco, 
1941, 110 fes. 

, Contribution a une bibliographie de 
C. C. Branco, 1941, 30 fes. 

André Mazon, Le Slovo d’ Igor, Droz, 1942, 
50 fcs. 

Melville, Moby Dick, trad. de Joan Smith, 
Lucien Jacques et Jean Giono, N.R.F., 
1940. 

Augustin Renaudet, Machiavel, étude d his- 
toire des doctrines politiques, N.R.F., 
1942, 50 fes. 

A. Rivoallan, Littérature irlandaise contem- 
poraine, Hachette, 1939, 15 fes. 

Saint Jean de la Croix, Cantiques, Cahiers 
du Rhéne, 1942. 

W. Shakespeare, Les Tragédies. Traduc- 
tion avec remarques et notes par Pierre 
Messiaen, Desclée De Brouwer, 1942, 
175 fcs. 

Philippe Soupault, James Joyce, Alger, 
Charlot, 1941. 

H. Troyat, Dostoiewsky, N.R.F., 1939, 25 
fes. 

Vives, humaniste espagnol (par Eugenio 
d’Ors, Maraifion, etc.), 24 fes. 

Rudolf Zellweger, Les Débuts du roman 
rustique. Suisse, Allemagne, France. 
(1836-1856), Droz, 1942, 60 fcs. 


PHILOSOPHIE 


G. Bachelard, L’Eau et les réves, 1942, 38 
fes. 

Henri Bergson, Essais et témoignages iné- 
dits recueillis par A. Béguin et P. Thére- 
naz, Neuchatel, La Baconniére, 1941. 

A. Cresson, Bergson, sa vie, son @uvre, 
avec un exposé de sa philosophie, 1941, 
15 fes. 

E. Gilson, Le Thomisme, 1942, 80 fcs (4° 
édition). 

, Dante et la philosophie, Vrin, 1939, 
50 fs. 

Guéroult, Etendue et Philosophie chez Male- 
branche, Belles Lettres, 1939, 20 fs. 

R. P. Martin St. Gillet, Saint Dominique, 
Flammarion, 1942, 24 fes. 

J. Grenier, Le Choix. 

Jean Guitton, Justification du temps, Presses 
Universitaires, 1942, 20 fes. 
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V. Jankélévitch, Du mensonge. 

, Le Nocturne (musique et philoso- 
phie). 

Michel Kornfeld, L’Enigme du beau, Pres- 
ses Universitaires, 1942, 40 fcs. 

Jean Laporte, L’Idée de nécessité, Presses 
Universitaires, 1942, 20 fes. 

. Le Probléme de T abstraction, Pres- 
ses Universitaires, 1940 (en partie ef- 
fort de réhabilitation de Taine). 

Louis Lavelle, Le Mal et la souffrance, 
Plon, 1940. 

. La Philosophie francaise entre les 
deux guerres, Aubier, 1942. 

Maine de Biran, Cuvres choisies, introd. 
d’Henri Gouhier, Aubier, 1942, 40 fcs. 
Masson-Oursel, Le Fait métaphysique, Al- 

can. 

Nicolas de Cuse, Guvres choisies par M. 
Patronnier de Gandillac, 75 fes. 

Brice Parain, Le Legs platonicien. 

Maurice Patronnier de Gandillac, La Phi- 
losophie de Nicolas de Cuse, Aubier, 1942, 
120 fes. 

Proudhon, Textes choisis, préfacés par Lu- 
cien Maury, Stock, 1942. 

R. P. Sertillanges, La Philosophie morale de 
Saint Thomas d’Aquin, Aubier, 1942, 
90 fes. 

Henri Wallon, L’ Evolution psychologique 
de l'enfant, A. Colin, 1942, 22 fes. 


ARTS 


H. Berlioz, Beethoven, 1941, 21 fes (choix 
de feuilletons de Berlioz dans les Dé- 
bats, publiés par Prod’>homme). 

Antoine Bon, Introduction générale a I’ his- 
toire de l'art, Rio de Janeiro, Atlantica 
Editora, 4 vols, 1942. 

Pierre-Jean Clot, Les Gages charnels del art 
francais, Alger, Charlot, 1941, 27 fes. 
Henri Clouzot, Le Style Louis-Philippe, 

Larousse, 1939, 18 fcs. 

André Cceuroy, La Musique et le peuple 

en France, Stock, 1942, 20 fes. 


P. Coirault, Notre Chanson folklorique; 
DP objet et la méthode, 150 fcs. 

Emile Dacier, Le Style Louis XVI, La- 
rousse, 1939, 20 fes. 

Pierre du Colombier, Le Style Henri IV- 
Louis XIII, Larousse, 25 fcs. 

» Maillol; Dessins et pastels, A. 
Weber, 1942, 150 fes. 

N. Dufourcq, La Musique dorgue fran- 
caise de Jehan Titelouze a J. Alain, 35 fcs. 
Henri Focillon, Vie des formes, Presses 
Universitaires, 1940, 18 fcs (nouvelle 
édition suivie de /’Eloge de la main). 

Pierre Francastel, Le Style Empire, du 
Directoire a la Restauration, Larousse, 
1939, 18 fcs. 

Fr. Gébelin, Le Style Renaissance en France, 
1941, 35 fes. 

Gischia et Mazenod, Les Arts primitifs 
Srangais, art mérovingien, carolingien et 
roman, texte de J. Verrier, 1941, 300 
fes. 

L. Hautecceur, Littérature et peinture en 
France du XVII au X1X°* siécle, 150 fes. 

Jean Hytier, Les Arts et Ja littérature, Alger, 
Charlot. 

Paul Jamot, Dunoyer de Segonzac, Floury, 
1941. 

H. Lavedan, Histoire de !urbanisme, (Re- 
naissance, temps modernes), 250 fcs. 
Geneviéve Micheli, L’Enluminure du mo- 
yen Gge et les influences irlandaises, 1941, 

480 fes. 

Ch. du Peloux, Répertoire biographique et 
bibliographique des artistes du XVIII 
siécle francais, Droz, 1942, 2 vols, 120 
fes. 

André Pirro, Histoire de la musique de la 
fin du XIV* au XVI siécle, 1941, 70 fs. 

Guy de Pourtalés, Berlioz et ? Europe ro- 
mantique, N.R.F., 1940, 90 fes. 

Cl. Roger-Marx, La Gravure origiaale en 
France de Manet a4 nos jours, Hypérion, 
1939, 115 fes. 

R. A. Weigart, Le Style Louis XIV, La- 
rousse, 1941, 25 fes. 





MAURICE DE SULLY 





Paut Meyer! EXAMINED IN GREAT DETAIL the many manuscripts and 
early printed versions containing Old French translations of the Latin 
sermons of Maurice de Sully and was successful in bringing to light 
one very striking fact, namely, that the nineteen MSS. he reviewed 
fall into two main groups, which he named famille A and famille B, 
the former having France as their country of origin and the latter 
England or Normandy. He also established the fact that all Old French 
versions, whatever their country or province, have one thing in com- 
mon—the sermon for the third Sunday after Easter, on the text: Mulier 
cum parit, tristitiam habet . . . ? contains an exemplum, on the Monk and 
the Bird, which is not to be found in any of the Latin versions of the 
Sermons. Famille A Old French versions, however, contain phraseology 
and slight variations in the story not to be met with in famille B manu- 
scripts and vice versa. Moreover, the many printed versions of the six- 
teenth century and later, usually entitled Expositions des Evangiles,’ 
also contain the exemplum with similar striking points of difference. 

Both the Latin and the Old French MSS. have other points of di- 
vergence, some following the calendar of the Christian year by be- 
ginning at Advent Sunday, and others the secular calendar by commenc- 
ing with the sermon for the Circumcision (January 1). Again, most 
MSS. include, in addition to the sermons for all the Sundays throughout 
the year and usually styled sermones de tempore, sermons for the greater 
festivals and saints’ days such as Christmas Day, Ascensiontide, SS. 
Peter and Paul, etc., usually known as sermones de sanctis. Another, and 
more striking trait still, is the inclusion in the MSS. of anonymous 
sermons which are boldly ascribed to Maurice de Sully; for example, 
MS. fr. 13315 devotes its first 103 folios to Maurice, then follow 
anonymous sermons for Christmas and other major feasts; it also gives 
the text of one Latin sermon.‘ Other versions contain in the same MS. 
the lives of saints peculiar to that part of France from which the MS. 
emanates.® 

Owing to the great reputation enjoyed by Maurice de Sully and in 
order to justify the inscription “Sermons de Maurice de Sully” on the 
title page, most MSS. begin with sermons definitely traceable to him 


1. R, v, 473 ff. and xxm, 177 ff. 

2. John xvi, 21. 

3. E.g. that printed by Arnoulet at Lyon in 1521. 
4. On f. 111. 

5. Cf. R, xxm, 180. 
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and the anonymous material which the scribe wishes to include is either 
tacked on to the end or inserted in the main body of the work in the 
appropriate place in the calendar where the feast or saint’s day ap- 
pears. The contrary process, namely, that of beginning a selection of 
prose sermons with original material and inserting a selection of 
Maurice de Sully’s Sermones de tempore afterwards, seems to have es- 
caped the notice of those authorities like Lecoy de la Marche® and 
Bourgain,’ who have examined and listed the great body of anonymous 
Old French sermons which have remained comparatively untouched 
since their day. 

Lecoy de la Marche® mentions MS. fonds frangais 1822, to be found 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, as containing in its first forty-five? folios, 
prose sermons probably attributable, according to Quétif-Echard,” on 
the score of style and language, to Jofroi de Waterford.“ Quétif- 
Echard, in their review of the works of this author, give a list of the 
titles of the first fourteen sermons and dismiss the others, fifty-two 
in number, as “sermons for all the Sundays of the year.” 

Closer examination of these fifty-two sermons reveals the fact that 
we have in them yet another version of the sermons of Maurice de 
Sully, beginning with his exposition of the Credo (sermon 15),' and 
Pater Noster (sermon 16)," and continuing with a sermon for each 
Sunday, beginning with the first Sunday in Advent and ending with the 
twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost, interspersed with sermons for 
such feasts as Epiphany, Ascension, Christmas, the Circumcision, etc., 
interpolated in their proper places (sermons 17-66). 

The exemplum of the Monk and the Bird is to be found in sermon 
thirty-eight.!® Examination of this should enable us to decide in which 
category we are to place our version of the Sermons of Maurice de 
Sully; if it follows the phrasing of Meyer’s famille A, then, if we are 
to accept his criteria, it is of French origin, whereas if the phraseology 
is that of famille B, it should be attributable to Anglo-Norman or 
Norman sources. 

Below is given the text of the exemplum as it reads in MS. 1822;'* 

6. La Chaire francaise au XIII* siécle. 

7. La Chaire francaise au XII* siécle. 

8. Op. cit., 531. 

9. Actually 46; there are ff. 27 and 27 bis. 

. Scriptores ordinis predicatorum, 1, 467-469. 
. Obiit circa 1300. 

. F. 14. vo. i. 

. B. 09. 20. 1. 

. F. 16. vo. i. 


. Sermon for the third Sunday after Easter. 
. Ff. 28. vo. i. to 29. ro. i. 
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those turns of phrase characteristic of “famille A” and “famille B”’ 
MSS. are marked “A” and “B” respectively; the italic numerals are 
placed above words which, it is hoped, will help us to determine the 
exact dialect of the MS."7 


Or si vos dirons un bel exemple. II fu uns boens hons de religion qui sovent 
pria Deu en ses orisons qu’il li donast veoir acune chose de grande joie (B), 
teilé qu’il estue et promet (B) a ceus qui l’ainment. Et Dieus Nostre Sires I’en 
oi, car sicum il estoit assis une fois a une ajornee (A) tous seul en un angle (B), 
si li envoa® Dampmedeu un angle en semblance d’un oisel, et il ne savoit pas 
qu’il fuist angles. Si chai en son esgart (B) et en la biatei’ de lui, que tot oblia 
quanqu’il avoit veu cha* en ariere; si soi lesva sus por prendre cel oisel dunt il 
estoit convoitous.’ Et sicum il vint pres de li, si s’en ala li oisiaus* un poi ariere, 
et li boens hons ala apres por lui prendre; et li oisias* |’atendi jesques il vint 
pres de lui, si s’envola un poi plus loing. Que vos feroie je plus lonc conte? —li 
oisias* trast et mena tant si pres de soi le bon home que avis li fu qu’il fu issu 
hors de s’abeie en un molt bel lieu en un bois (B). Et cum il estoit avis al boen 
home qu’il estoit en un bois et il vout prendre l’oisiel,* li oisias* s’envola sur un 
arbre si comencha* a chanter si doucement que onques riens ne fu oi si douc. 
Lores s’estut li boens hons si esgarda la biateit de cel oisel et escouta la 
douchor* de son chant issi attentivement que il oblia totes choses terriennes. Et 
cum li oisiaus* ot chantei’ tant cum Danpmedeu plut, si s’envola; et li boens 
hons soi pensa de repairier a hore de midi. Donc pensa il (B): “Je ne di hui 
mes hores, coment recoverai jou hui mais?”’ Et cum il esgarda vers s’abeie, ne 
la connu (B) mies, ains li sembloient les pluisors choses totes muees. “Et 
Dieus,”’ fist il, “ou sui jou; donc n’est ce m’abeie dont je issi hui matin?” Vint 
a la porte si apella le portier par son non. “Ouvre,”’ fist il. Li portiers vint a la 
porte et cum il vit le boen home, ne le conu pas, ains li demanda qui il estoit. 
“Je sui,” fist il, “moinnes de chaens,® si vuel entrer. (A) “Nenil,”’ fist li por- 
tiers, “vos n’estes pas moinnes de chaens.* Quant issistes vos la hors?” fist il. 
“Hui matin,” dist li boens hons. “‘Nenilh,”” fist li portiers, “nos ne vos conisons 
mies por moinne de chaens.’’* Ly boens hons oi chou,” si fu tos esperdu (B). 
“Faites moi,” fist il, “venir le portier’”—sel noma par son non.—‘‘que vos 
n’estes mies li portiers de chaens.””* Ly portiers respondi, ““Chaens* n’a portier 
se moi non. Et vos me semblez que vos ne soies pas tres sennez qui vous 
faites moinnes de chaens.”* “Si sui ge,’” fist il, faites moi venir I’abei et le 
prior; dont n’est che® I’abeie de chaens?*—si noma le saint de l’abeie. “Oil” 
dist li portiers. (B) “Et je sui moinnes de chaens,* faites moi venir l’abei’ de 
chaens,””* dist li boens hons,” a qui je vuel parler. (B) “Chou* sommes hos; 
vees nos ci.” “Non estes,” dist il, “je ne vos vi onques mais.” “Quel abei 
demandez vos donques, ne quel prior ne cui connissies chaens?’”* “Je demande,” 
fist il, “un abei’ qui issi at non”—si noma un autre et un autre prior. Et cum 


17. These words are examined in detail on pp. 112, 113. 
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il oirent ichou,* si conurent ceus par lur canonikes'® et si li distrent: “Bias* 
sires,” firent il, “‘cil que vos demandeiz’ sunt mort, .ccc. ans at. Or gardeiz' ou 
vos avez estei’ et dont vos veneiz’ et quoi vos demandez.” 

Lores s’aparchut* li boens hons de la merveilhe® que Dieus avoit fait, et cum 
par son angle I’avoit menei’ hors de s’abeie et li avoit demostrei’ la joie que li 
amis Deu averunt en ciel. Et si s’enmervilha® estraingnement’ de chou* que 
.ccc. ans avoit oi et escoutei’ cel oisel (B); et por le grant delit qu’il avoit eu, 
ne li sembla que del tens fuist trespassei’ que demi jor (B), et que dedens .ccc. 
ans n’estoit envielhis® (B) ne ses solers depechies.* 

Lores l’amenerent li abes et li prior en l’abeie et si li comanda li abes par 
obedience, quant il furent en chapitre, qu’il lur conneust la veritei’ de la chose, 
ou il avoit estei’ et coment. Lores lur conta li boens hons s’aventure de chief en 
autre. 


On summarizing the results of our examination of the text, we find 
that our version follows the reading of famille B on nineteen occasions 
but also includes four phrases or words which are usually peculiar to 
MSS. belonging to famille A. A scrutiny of the nineteen versions of 
the exemplum given by Meyer will establish a similar discrepancy in 
other versions—a MS. which belongs quite definitely to one family 
occasionally contains words and phrases found in no other MS. in the 
same group, but which are almost universal in the other family. MS. 
Renault, for example, contains three phrases which are hallmarks of 
famille A, although this MS. is most decidedly of Norman origin, having 
been found in the monastery of Jumiéges, and bears every mark of the 
Norman dialect.?® 

It is quite clear therefore that, if we accept Meyer’s standards of 
comparison, we shall be led to place MS. 1822 in the same class as MS. 
Renault, for at nearly every point where there are slight variations 
in the details of the story or in the phrasing of the same details, MS. 
1822 favors the “B” renderings. This conclusion would appear to be 
strengthened by the statement of Lecoy de la Marche that our MS. is 
in the Anglo-Norman dialect” and the insistence of Grober that Jofroi 
lived in England and that the language of the translations attributed to 
him is Anglo-Norman.” 

Unfortunately, however, such an obvious and convenient conclusion 
is negatived by a closer study of the exemplum from the point of view 
of dialect. The extract quoted is obviously too short to contain all the 


18. MS. reads “caronikes.” 

19. See: E. de Beaurepaire, Sermons de M. de S. d’aprés le ms. de l'abbaye de Jumiéges, 
Avranches, Tostain, 1858, pp. 20-22. 

20. Op. cit., p. §31. 

21. Geschichte der mitfrz. Lit., 1, 134, and: Grundriss: u, i, 1012. 
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dialectic traits peculiar to the whole MS., but it does contain eight 
peculiarities of spelling, common to the prose sermons and indeed to 
the whole manuscript, which will enable us to show that our MS. is of 
French origin and bears not a single mark of being written in Anglo- 
Norman, despite the assertions of the two authorities quoted. These 
eight dialectic spellings are: 


c9? 
‘ 


1. Latin tonic “a” gives “‘ei’’: teile, biatei, biateit, chantei, abei, de- 
mandeiz, gardeiz, estei, veneiz, menei, demostrei, escoutei, trespassei, 
veritei. 

2. Soft “c’’ written “‘ch’’: comencha, douchor, chaens, cha, chou, che, 
ichou, s aparchut, depechies. 

3. “L” mouillé written “lh”: nenilh, merveilhe, s enmervilha, en- 
vielhis. 

4. Latin suffixes “‘-ellus,” “-ellos,” ‘‘-ellum” give forms in “‘-iaus,” 
““41as,” “‘-iel’’: oisiaus, oisias, bias, oisiel. 

5. Latin suffix ‘-osus” gives “‘-ous’’: conveitous. 

6. “Ou” written “‘o”’: envoa. 

7. “N” mouillé written “ngn’”’: estraingnement. 


“ory? 


8. Soft “g”’ spelt “g,” not “9”: ge. 

Of these, six are Picard traits and the other two are common to 
Picard and Walloon or Champenois, as comparison with prose pas- 
sages given in the following fully shows: Schwan-Behrens: Grammatik 
des Altfranzésischen, Part III (““Mundarten’’), 1921 edition, referred 
to hereinafter as: SB. 

Tobler, A.: Li Dis dou Vrai Aniel, 1871, referred to as: T. 

Raynaud, G.: Etude sur le dialecte picard dans le Ponthieu, 1254-1333, 
1876, reviewed by G. Paris in R., vi, 617 ff.” referred to as: R. 

Taking each peculiarity of spelling in turn, we find: 


c 7? « 


1. Forms in “ei”; cf. SB, 1x, x: veriteit; (cf. also the Champenois 
forms: veriteit, estei, esteit, SB, xxx1v), Picard and Champenois. 

2. Soft “c” spelled “ch”: cf. (i) rechut SB, 1v; chou, che, SB, 1x; 
parchons, SB, x, x1: (ii) Tobler remarks that in Picard, “c’’ followed 


by “e” or “i” or even “a” gives “ch,” (T, pp. xix, xxi): (ili) R, point 
“co,” Picard. 
3. “L” mouillé spelled “th”: cf. conselh, SB, xv, xvu, Walloon. 


4. Forms in “-iaus,”’ “‘-ias,” “-iel’”: cf. (i) Chiaus, SB, 1v, vu, xu; 


22. G. Paris summarizes Raynaud’s findings thus: Hallmarks of the Ponthieu-Picard di- 
alect, 13th century are: (a) Latin “ant” “ent,” “int” give “ent.” (6) Latin “ellos” gives 
“Saus.”” (c) Lat. “en” gives “ain,” not “ein.” (d) Lat. “ol” plus consonant gives “au.” 
(e) “C” plus “a” gives “‘k.” (f) “Ga” becomes “Ga” or “ghe,”’ not “ja” or “ge.”” (g) “C” 

“ »?? 


plus “‘e’’ or “‘i’”’ gives “ch.” (h) “‘-abilis” gives “‘-avles.” 
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(ii) nouviaus, cheviaus, T, xxix; (iii) R, point “‘b”; (iv) aniel, T, pas- 
sim, Picard. 

5. Forms in “‘ous”’: cf. covoitous, hidouse, T, xxix, Picard. 

6. “Oi” written “o’’: cf. bos, canonne, SB, vin, 1x, Picard. 

7. “N” mouillé written “ngn”: cf. (i) ensengnies, SB, x, (ii) tes- 
moingnage, saingnor, SB, xv, Picard and Walloon. 

8. Soft “g”’ written “g,” not “j”: cf. R, point “f”, Picard. 


The language of the prose sermons in MS. 1822 possesses other 
peculiarities* which serve only to strengthen the idea that the MS. 
was written in France, in a part of Picardy contiguous to Belgium, 
Champagne and the Ile de France, where the author’s basic Picardisms 
would be affected by contact with Walloon and Champenois elements. 
The locality best meeting these requirements would be that part of the 
modern department of the Aisne through which the River Oise flows. 
As for the date of the MS., the authorities quoted for the determination 
of the dialect give specimens of Picard prose between 1254 and 1333 
(Raynaud), 1260 and 1300 (Schwan-Behrens), and “the end of the 
13th century” (Tobler), and by comparison with these authorities, 
and bearing in mind what Hamilton* says about the date of Jofroi’s 
“Secré des Secrés,” found in the same manuscript, putting it later than 
1267, we shall have to place the date of the sermons in our MS. within 
the last two decades of the 13th century. 

One great difficulty accordingly confronts us. Our MS. is of Picard 
origin and yet it falls into the same category as those versions of the 
sermons of Maurice de Sully which were translations from Latin MSS., 
emanating from a Norman or English source,®* thus cutting across 
Paul Meyer’s strict differentiation between famille A and famille B 
MSS. There is, however, to be found, among those MSS. classified by 
Meyer himself, a parallel instance, which he overlooked. One of the 
best of the famille B MSS., that found at Florence, Laurentienne 99, is 
actually written in a dialect partly French and partly Italian.2* We 
can only conclude that Jofroi de Waterford, being a Dominican from 
Ireland, which country was included in the Dominican province of 
England, may possibly have had access to a Latin MS., now lost, be- 


23. See the present writer’s study of the 31 dialectic traits of MS. 1822 in his Ph.D. the- 
sis, The Prose Sermons of Jofroi de Waterford, pp. \xxiii++131, deposited in the University of 
London Library, July, 1936. 

24. RR, 1910, 1, 259. 

25. It is a curious fact that while English libraries abound in OF versions of the Sermons 
of M. de S., no Latin versions are extant. 

26. For a review of this MS. see R, v, 467 and also: G. Paris and A. Bos, La Vie de Saint 
Gille, Préface. 
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longing to the same group as those from which famille B MSS. were 
translated, but which he translated into French. 

The task of anyone who attempted to fulfil the hope expressed in 
the concluding paragraph of his article by Meyer (that someone might 
be found to organize the great mass of material available so as to give 
the world an édition définitive of the sermons of Maurice de Sully) 
might well be further complicated by finding still further MSS., among 
those at present dubbed anonymous, but which, like MS. 1822, are in 
reality variant versions of Maurice de Sully’s handbook to the Chris- 
tian year. 

Cuar.es PincHBECK 





NOTES ON THE CONTENTS OF 
FRERON’S PERIODICALS 





Tue PeriopicaL works of E.-C. Fréron have come down to us with a 
somewhat tarnished reputation. This tradition began with the En- 
cyclopedists, who spared no effort to ruin, by epithet or intrigue, their 
chief antagonist. Generally speaking, Fréron is known today largely 
for his bitter quarrels with Voltaire. The manuals grant him and his 
periodicals but scant attention, and tend most frequently to Lanson’s 
opinion that he and his friends “‘s’accrochérent presque au seul Vol- 
taire.””! Nitze and Dargan go so far as to say that the Année littéraire 
“thas been called the most interesting and equitable journal of its time,” 
but immediately qualify this statement by saying that he is a “‘fifth-rate 
critic’ by no means impartial.? It was only in 1834, with Jules Janin, 
that a few voices began to be raised in his favor, and later Bruneti¢re 
and others began to assert that he had been greatly maligned and calum- 
niated.* Finally Francois Cornou undertook, in 1922, a long apology 
of Fréron’s life and writings,‘ and although he tends to overemphasis 
because of his dislike of the critic’s enemies, his work makes the es- 
sential justness of much of Fréron’s writing clearly perceptible. One 
of the most decided statements yet made concerning the periodicals 
here under discussion is that of Van Tieghem, who wrote in 1917 that 
the Année littéraire seemed to him superior in variety to the Journal 
de Trévoux, in value to the Mercure de France, in agreeableness to the 
Journal des Savants, and he adds, “‘la lecture attentive de L’ Année lit- 
téraire, mise en regard d’un fort grand nombre de journaux du temps que 
j'ai examinés d’ autre part, m’a permis de conclure que parmi les journaux 
littéraires qui ont précédé nos modernes Revues, celui-la est le plus 
intéressant, le mieux fait, et somme toute, le plus équitable.’’® Further- 
more, Mornet has shown by a statistical method which must be con- 
sidered valid until proved otherwise, that among the most read periodi- 
cals of the time, the Avnée littéraire ranks ahead of the Journal des 
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Savants, the Journal de Trévoux, and the Mercure.6 When we add to this 
consideration the fact that Fréron is indubitably the foremost represent- 
ative of the anti-philosophe movement, his periodicals begin to assume 
an importance such that they cannot be neglected by the modern 
scholar. They have, in addition, a further value—the wide scope of 
their contents, which give us an extremely varied picture of the in- 
terests and enthusiasms of the intelligent Frenchman during the middle 
years of the century. 

None the less, little has as yet been said concerning the exact nature 
of the contents of these volumes. Scholars writing on Fréron have 
generally discussed his life, aspects of the quarrel with Voltaire, or the 
long struggles with the censor or with his publisher, a most interesting 
story for which materials were readily available in the manuscripts of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale.’ Cornou has said the most about the ma- 
terials found in Fréron’s work, but has, of course, abstracted merely 
those articles pertaining to his special thesis. Van Tieghem has listed 
many articles, reviews of translations, and so on, but naturally reveals 
but a slight portion of the total contents. Realizing the interest of 
Fréron’s work as a whole, its scarcity, which makes casual consultation 
difficult, and its great extent (over 190 volumes), which makes a re- 
printing improbable, Dr. C. H. Prator and I began about two years ago 
to compile an elaborate cross-index of it, up to 1776, the year of Fréron’s 
death. This is now well on the way to completion, and it is possible for 
the first time to report with some accuracy on the materials gathered. 
The aim of the present paper, which will not concern itself further with 
the validity of Fréron’s opinions, is to give a short analysis of the 
astonishingly rich contents of the volumes. The periodicals under dis- 
cussion are three in number—the Lettres a4 la Ctesse de *** sur quelques 
écrits de ce temps (1745-1748), the Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps 
(1749-1754), and the Année littéraire (1754-1776). They thus cover 
about thirty of the most turbulent years, intellectually speaking, of the 
eighteenth century. The reviews are devoted about equally to literary 
and non-literary material, which will be considered in that order. 

Both works about literature in general, and about specific national 
literatures, receive extensive treatment—and French letters, of course, 
are the most fully represented. Prose fiction obviously held Fréron’s 
willing attention and, if we include both French and foreign works, 
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outnumbers all other genres except poetry. French items alone number 
some 344, and represent all sorts of authors, good, bad, and indifferent.® 
Baculard d’Arnaud and Mme Riccoboni are most frequently reviewed 
of well known names.® Poetry is represented by reviews of general 
critical or technical works, or of works on versification, but the interest 
is held particularly by Fréron’s reviews, excerpts or publications of some 
499 individual items and 123 collections, or 622 items in all, of which 
many are the texts of poems which will not be found elsewhere. All 
the important names of the period are represented, and innumerable 
minor lights. Fréron was also interested in the prose poem, and has re- 
viewed 17 such works. These articles still retain a certain interest, 
since eight poems reviewed, including some of considerable length, are 
not mentioned in our one specialized work on the subject. 

The drama is likewise extensively represented, with reviews of 29 
collections by all the well known writers, and a total of some 380 items 
representing all the genres then in vogue: comedy, tragedy, drame, 
spectacles 4 machine, vaudeville, opera and ballet, not to mention a certain 
number of parodies. Fréron’s special interest in the drame as a new art- 
form in keeping with the times and with reality has been proven by 
Cornou." We point therefore with interest to Fréron’s notes on 37 
such plays, of which the remarks on Diderot are especially significant.! 
There is also a considerable body of material treating various phases of 
the actor’s art—Hannetaire’s Observations sur Tart du comédien et 
d'autres objets concernant cette profession en général, for instance, along 
with much literature stemming from Rousseau’s Lettre a d’ Alembert sur 
les spectacles* Other material concerns the Comédie-Frangaise, or 
physical aspects of the general theater—accounts of the various céré- 
monies de cléture et d’ ouverture, a report by Fréron on plans to build a new 
auditorium for the company, discussions of theater architecture in general, 
of the contemporary ticket situation, or of conditions in the theater. 

Reviews of seventeenth-century literature are numerous, and all the 
well known names occur—some quite frequently.!* For the sixteenth 
century, several articles discuss Montaigne; Rabelais and Marot are 
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mentioned indirectly, La Semaine of Du Bartas and the Du Bellay 
Mémoires are reviewed; other writers do not occur. It is interesting to 
note, however, a much more numerous representation of the middle 
ages, as in reviews of Sinner’s Extraits de quelques poésies du XII*, XIII 
et XIV® siécles, of the Fabliaux et contes edited by Etienne de Barbazan 
for the same period. We find also a modernized version of the Chételain 
de Coucy, and a general critical work entitled Recherches sur les romans 
de chevalerie, also the Abbé Longchamp’s Tableau historique des gens de 
lettres, the Benedictine Histoire littéraire, and La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye’s Histoire littéraire des troubadours. 

The beginnings of Romance philology are represented by La Combe’s 
Dictionnaire du vieux langage francais, a Glossarium novum ad scriptores 
medii aevi, cum latinos tun Gallicos, or the Ordéne de chevalerie, avec une 
dissertation sur T origine de la langue frangaise, again by Etienne de Bar- 
bazan. The modern French language, of course, holds a large and im- 
portant place, and many works on grammar and style are reviewed as 
well as certain courses given in Paris or elsewhere, and pedagogical 
works aimed at efficient teaching of a subject which seems to have been 
as difficult then as it is now. Of particular interest to teachers will be 
two manuals of this sort. One teaches French to foreigners—the Guide 
du voyageur, ou Dialogues en francais et en latin a l'usage des militaires et 
personnes qui voyagent dans les pays étrangers—quite evidently the 
eighteenth-century equivalent of our conversation manuals. The other 
should also prove popular in the present emergency, since it is a work 
on commercial French and Spanish—the Secrétaire de banque espagnol et 
frangais. Fréron followed with interest the spread of French culture 
and the French tongue abroad, and he notes not only the failure of a 
Comédie-Frangaise in London in 1750, but the opening of a series of 
lessons in French in Copenhagen in 1752 by La Beaumelle, and the in- 
auguration of a chair in French language and literature at Moscow in 
1758, while a work devoted to the French language in Switzerland is 
also reviewed.'5 

Languages, indeed, and the teaching of languages, hold an important 
place in the periodicals, which carefully record new works as they ap- 
pear, or give a little gratuitous advertising to various foreign language 
courses taught in Paris, particularly those of a certain O’Reilly, whose 
work on the pronunciation of English is particularly recommended. 
Fréron reviews linguistic materials for Latin, English, German, Greek, 
Italian, Coptic, Hebrew, modern Provengal, Chinese, Egyptian, Span- 
ish, Hindu, Lapp, Maltese, and Phenician, in that order of importance. 
Various works on the philosophy and history of language are also treated. 

15. Let. Ecr., 3, 186-200; 5, 268-278; An. Lit., 1758, 3, 39-47; 1759, 2, 116-121. 
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Foreign literatures are strongly represented, but chiefly in translation. 
Original texts are reviewed for only Latin, Greek, Italian, and German, 
in that order. That Fréron reviews no original English texts is surprising 
in the light of his very marked preference for English translations, 
which far outnumber all others.1* Other languages represented in trans- 
lation are Latin, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, Dutch, Hebrew, Persian, 
Polish, Portuguese, Spanish, Russian, and Swedish. There are 518 
translations recorded, and since they represent not merely pure litera- 
ture, but all the widely varying fields of interest of the time, this list 
must be used to supplement that of Van Tieghem, which is highly 
selective. Furthermore, in the absence of a general bibliography of 
translations for this period, Fréron’s titles are of considerable interest 
to the student of ideas and currents. 

One of the unique features of the periodicals is a long series of letters 
to the editor, or other original epistles rescued and printed by him. 
Some of these are signed, a large number are anonymous. A very few 
were at some time reprinted as brochures, but the rest are to be found 
only in the volumes under discvssion. They chronicle such widely vary- 
ing matters as a visit of Christian VII of Denmark to the Sorbonne, vari- 
ous plagiarisms attributed to Houdart de la Motte, or Voltaire, the 
qualities of the Année littéraire itself, Protestant marriages under Catholic 
law, the paintings of Chardin,!’ French grammar,'* Marmontel’s revi- 
sion of Rotrou’s Venceslas,’® or a discussion of a man who married thir- 
teen women. A certain number of items group themselves under a vague 
rubric of public interest, and remind one much, as to contents, of letters 
to the editor of a modern newspaper. We find, for example, the discus- 
sion of baths established in the Seine by a M. Poitevin, a short treatise 
on coffee cultivation, the description of the founding of an orphan asylum 
in Moscow, and plans for increasing the salubrity of the Parisian air, 
which no doubt it badly needed. Still other letters are in the nature of 
advertisements—for a Dictionnaire portatif de cuisine, a sachet anti- 
apoplectique, or a miraculous salve sold by Fréron’s landlord, M. Le 
Liévre. More elevated are a series of communications on music—the 
opera in general, the opera in Parma, the state of music in Paris in 1759, 
a letter from Rameau on the origins of music, and the description of a 
new way to beat time.?° 

16. It should be noted, however that he reviews Garrick’s Cymon, and John Home’s Agis 
and Douglas while they were playing in London, apparently from notes sent by a correspond- 
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Trivial though much of this is, it is for us none the less of real in- 
terest because it represents a kind of cross section of the mid-eighteenth 
century man in his day-to-day existence. This picture of the preoccupa- 
tions of the century is continued much more fully in the voluminous non- 
literary materials with which the publications teem, and which reflect 
not only Fréron’s interests, but those of his clientéle. He and his con- 
temporaries entertained an emphatic humanitarian view of society, and 
in this he differs from the philosophes only in a greater conservatism, in 
the unwillingness to condemn God and the Church for man’s ills, or to 
admit a rationalistic philosophy. Consequently he is interested in the 
new developments in the sciences, in new social or economic philoso- 
phies, or in new achievements of any kind which may be considered to 
improve man’s lot in this world. 

Already, according to Cornou,* chemistry is for him a “science 
fondamentale” and works of great chemists, such as Boerhaave or 
Lavoisier, are reviewed at length.?* Physics receives an equal attention, 
together with its offspring, electricity, while new developments in 
natural history, from Buffon on, including some of the works of Lin- 
naeus, receive careful reviews. The various divisions of mathematics 
are also largely treated, while new works on geography abound in 
nearly every issue. 

History of all times and nearly all nations is reviewed, even to an 
ethnographical work on the aborigines of California. One of the most 
interesting aspects of this material, however, is the large number of 
items devoted to the very contemporary questions arising out of the 
Seven Years War. Fréron’s attitude is markedly nationalistic, and he 
notes every sort of work, permanent or ephemeral in value, which at- 
tacks the English or sustains the French. For two years before the out- 
break of hostilities we find exhaustive reviews of works on the English 
or French colonies, discussions of limits of power or of spheres of in- 
fluence, or reports on the preliminary skirmishes such as the defeat of 
Braddock in Pennsylvania. Later we see the terms of the French declara- 
tion of war. Individual works describing some daring expedition are 
featured, a Journal historique de la campagne du Capitaine Thurot sur les 
cétes d’ Ecosse et d’Irlande, for example, or mere political tracts such 
as La Grange de Chessieux’ Conduite des Francais justifiée, or others 
purporting to show the political state of England, or poems such as Le 
Brun’s Ode aux Frangais sur la guerre présente, while the French capture 
of the island of Minorca, followed by the hanging of Admiral Byng on 
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charges of treason, gave rise to a large body of historical, descriptive, 
or literary material—nearly all of which is reflected in Fréron’s pages. 
Many of these items, which mirror the growth or focus of public opinion 
are now lost or hopelessly buried, except for the analyses given in the 
pages of the Année littéraire.”* 

The rest of the material reviewed or published by Fréron may be 
generally grouped under the heading of the social arts, and reveals a 
tendency to sustain the role of practical knowledge as an aid to man’s 
betterment. Architecture and its allied fields of building, decoration, and 
city planning, interest Fréron’s social consciousness. He examines an 
extensive list of works on architectural principle and design, such as the 
Architecture pratique of Bullet, and the better to acquaint interested 
members of the public with architectural principles he regularly re- 
views and advertises the courses of Blondel,?4 or of other teachers of 
this subject—far more regularly than his contemporary the Mercure, 
in fact, although this sheet has the reputation of having featured artistic 
matters. Improvements in the art of housepainting or decorating, or the 
manufacture of that useful article oilcloth, are noted, while he willingly 
describes also a new method of gilding wood or plaster, or for fixing 
varnish. He likewise gives much space to advertising the achievements 
of the Sieur Rabiqueau, whose Jampes optiques, based on principles of 
reflection from a mirror, give far better and far easier house lighting. 
The proper arrangement and maintenance of the city also preoccupy 
him in reviews of works suggesting new ways to embellish Paris, or 
attacking the “construction vicieuse de la plupart de Paris,” while 
letters giving advice on street lighting at night are also faithfully printed. 
Methods of fire protection are reviewed, and a proposal to establish the 
French version of the English Vauxhall receives careful attention, along 
with the question of the proper location of cemeteries, which he would 
have outside the city.” 

Closely related to these interests is a continued attention to new in- 
ventions, which make either the public or private life easier, or more 
livable, or more elegant. New types of pumps and hydraulic devices are 
listed, or various sorts of scaphandres or diving apparatus, while an im- 
provement on the windmill is also noted. Inventions concerning the life 
of the household have their place: a new type of cire d’ Espagne, or of 
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ink, as well as new ink-wells to hold it, while a fontaine filtrante, a 
kitchen stove and a washing machine are likewise described. Certain 
amenities of the higher life are represented—for instance a music box 
which gives, as Fréron puts it, a “concert mécanique,” or an electric 
harpsichord. The article which was closest to the editor’s heart, how- 
ever, if we may judge by the quality of the references, was that useful 
item the canne a parasole which held a parasol tightly rolled within a 
walking-stick.” 

Allied to the idea of better living for the people is an interest in art 
for the masses. Regularly this periodical, like its contemporary, the 
Mercure de France, contains a number of articles reviewing or advertis- 
ing engravings by all the masters of the day. Fréron may possibly not 
have treated as much of this material as the Mercure, which has been 
especially indexed for its articles on art, but even a cursory comparison 
shows that he reviewed many works on which his rival was silent, and 
vice versa, so that one periodical must supplement the other. Fréron also 
reviewed the more serious arts of painting and sculpture, and from 1753 
to 1773, the Année littéraire contains one or more articles, usually by 
the editor himself, on the various Salons du Louvre, as well as serious 
reviews of works on the technique or theory of painting. In this depart- 
ment the Mercure also rivalled him, having begun its series of Salons as 
early as 1738.8 

Fréron shows a special interest in the great social science of medicine. 
It is particularly those branches of medicine most important to the 
average life which seem to get the most attention, and we find items on 
gout, that universal aristocratic affliction, hernia, pediatrics, pre-natal 
care of children, cancer, or optometry, a science sure to interest one 
who used his eyes as much as the widely read Fréron. A number of 
items, such as the Guérison de la paralysie par I électricité, reveal an in- 
terest in proposed new methods of therapy. However, it is in the two 
vital ills afflicting mankind in his day—smallp~: and venereal disease— 
that he shows the greatest interest. Cornou has intimated his struggles 
in behalf of inoculation, and suggests that he helped write La Conda- 
mine’s paper proposing to the Académie des Sciences a new English 
method of vaccination,”® which precipitated a long struggle against en- 
trenched medical thought and popular superstiuon. Be that as it may, 
for sixteen years, between 1754 and 1770, the Année littéraire gathered 
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and reported items, original or second-hand, urging the advisability of 
inoculation, or relating news and views on the subject from England, 
Holland, Italy, Denmark, Scotland and Austria.*° Although we find 
reviewed a few works on venereal disease in general, it is chiefly ac- 
counts of immediate methods of treatment and cure which fill his pages 
—-particularly those practised by a certain Keyser, for whom he claims 
a number of “cures,”’** or by a Dr. Horne. A further and somewhat 
astounding aspect of this respect for the social value of medicine is to 
be seen in a series of articles proposing a type of socialized medicine. 
Fréron has published a number of letters urging free medical consulta- 
tion for the poor, or free treatment of children attacked by venereal 
disease. He is particularly kind, however, to proposals by Piarron de 
Chamousset, who deserves mention for having devised a plan for hos- 
pital insurance which is several times reviewed by the Année littéraire 
between 1754 and 1770.** The title of one of Piarron de Chamousset’s 
works well illustrates his scheme: Mémoire sur I’ établissement de com- 
pagnies qui assureront, en maladie, les secours les plus abondants et les plus 
efficaces & tous ceux, qui, en santé, leur paieront une trés petite somme par an, 
ou méme par mois.** Nothing could be more modern than this proposal, or 
a previous plan to establish health associations for the benefit of shop 
girls.*4 

Most of the other reforms proposed in an attempt to bolster the wan- 
ing monarchy received Fréron’s respectful attention. The writings of 
the économiste movement are largely represented. Cornou has pointed 
out that Fréron strongly urged the adoption of tax reforms designed 
to place the burden proportionally on all.** Certainly Fréron gives space 
to articles urging financial methods of one kind or another, legal reforms, 
the institution of the procureur des pauvres, the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment, or the abolition of negro slavery.* Commercial reform is 
largely dwelt upon, since he considers with the économistes that sei- 
gneurial or local octrois in restraint of trade are harmful to the general 
prosperity, and we find many reviews of works like Herbert’s Observa- 
tions sur la liberté du commerce des grains, or Condorcet’s Réflexions sur le 
commerce des blés, while consideration is also given to discussions of 
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government grain reserves, then in great disrepute,*” such as that of the 
grenier d’abondance de la ville de Lyon** The question of the interest 
rate in relation to commerce is also several times treated, as is the 
question of a “noblesse commergante,”’ whereby nobility in trade, as in 
England, might improve the general prosperity .** The agricultural side 
of the economist doctrine is also represented in widely varying works. 
These go from abstract and theoretical treatises like Duhamel de Mon- 
ceau’s Eléments d Agriculture or Mirabeau’s Amis des hommes through 
manuals for the practical use of farmers, not merely in agriculture 
proper, but in related fields, like horticulture, veniculture, arboriculture, 
or sericulture, such as a Boussole agronomique ou guide des laboureurs by 
a gentleman who boasts the somewhat elegant name of Bellepierre de 
Neuve-Eglise, on down to mere crank books of the nature of the Lettres 
périodiques sur la méthodique de s enrichir promptement et de conserver sa 
santé par la culture des végétaux. 

Another social force largely represented in the periodicals is educa- 
tion, considered in both its broad applications and in specific questions 
of method. We find Coyer’s Plan d’éducation publique, for instance, or 
the treatise De l'éducation civile, of Garnier, followed by a promising 
educationalist named Fillassier, who is already publishing a Diction- 
naire historique d’éducation, where, in strict accordance with the best 
educational philosophy, “on se propose d’exercer et d’enrichir toutes 
les facultés de l’dme et de l’esprit, en substituant les exemples aux 
legons . . . ”’ Other works are aimed at problems of feminine education, 
such as the Gamologie ou Tl éducation des filles destinées au mariage, while 
still another poses the question Est-il a propos que le commun des enfants 
du peuple étudie les belles-lettres? Whereupon, the principle of mass edu- 
cation being apparently established, we begin to find manuals attempting 
to make it possible, or palatable—a Jeu typographique francais, ou Régles 
générales pour la composition de tous les noms et mots, an Art d écrire 
réduit en parallélogrammes rectangles, et non rectangles, or a method of 
teaching reading by flash cards, or history as a game, while a certain 
Joseph Le Roux claims to have discovered what all of us would like to 
know, namely a Systéme nouveau par lequel on peut devenir savant sans 
maitre, sans étude et sans peine, ou nouvelle méthode pour apprendre la 
langue latine....* 
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It must not be supposed, however, that Fréron’s interests in education 
were frivolous, or that his efforts as a reviewer were worthless. He 
sincerely believed in the necessity of teaching and his list of items is 
a long one—some eighty entries, not counting his conscientious reviews 
of various public courses in chemistry, mathematics, or physics, or his 
analyses of romans d’éducation, his comptes-rendus of public school ex- 
ercises in Paris,“! of educational compilations like the Magasin des 
adolescents of P.-A. Alletz, or the Bibliothéque des artistes et des amateurs 
of Petity, or his accounts of serious proposals concerning the physical 
and moral education of infants.‘ 

Enough has now been said to indicate clearly the astounding multi- 
plicity of subject matter dealt with by Fréron’s three periodicals, and 
much more might be said, for he treats at length not only the philosophe 
writers, but, naturally, the anti-philosophes, the theologians, the moral- 
ists (an extremely large number), philosophy, geology, anatomy, mu- 
sic, and many other disciplines of the time. One finds descriptive 
works on Greece, Asia Minor, Rome, Italy, Spain, London, and other 
places, including a large amount of material on Paris past and present, 
its monuments, its streets, its people. In fact there seems almost no limit 
to the scope of interests displayed in these 190 volumes devoted to 
chronicling the literature of their time in the widest possible acceptance 
of that term. One sees without further proof that Fréron did much more 
than merely “‘s’accrocher au seul Voltaire.’ There is much wealth here 
which the modern scholar cannot neglect, and Fréron’s work emerges 
as a monument to the newspaper enterprise of his time. 

Francis W. Gravit 
University of Michigan 


41. An. Lit., 1766, 1, 341-352; 1769, 4, 347-3543 1769, 5, 202-211; 1767, 4, 189-196; 
1775, 2, 275-281. 

42. An. Lit., 1773, 1, 3347-339- 

43. A particularly large amount of material—z5 items—reflects the quarrel precipitated 
by Rousseau’s Lettre sur la musique frangaise, first reviewed in Let. Ecr., 12, 266-289. 





PROUST’S EARLIER AND LATER STYLES: 
A TEXTUAL COMPARISON 





PractIcaLLy all the themes of A Ja Recherche du temps perdu are dealt 
with, superficially of course in comparison with the later opus, in Les 
Plaisirs et les jours, Marcel Proust’s only book before Du cété de chez 
Swann.' With regard to form rather than substance, however, the dif- 
ferences far outweigh the similarities. It is a disparity of kind rather 
than degree which exists between the style of 1913 and that of 1895.? 

Les Plaisirs et les jours is precisely the book one would expect of a 
twenty-five-year-old mondain: format and binding of extreme elegance, 
preface solicited from Anatole France, illustrations by a society woman 
and fashionable flower painter of the day, Mme Madeleine Lemaire, 
and an appendix of musical compositions by Reynaldo Hahn. In content 
it is a mélange, somewhat precious and faintly perfumed, of melancholy 
poetic murmurings and witty, worldly observation @ Ja Bruyére, even 
to the Hellenistic nomenclature of the characters (Myrto, Heldemone, 
Adelgise). The mythologic apparatus which adorns the text continues 
the strain of preciosity: 


C’est l’oiseau de Junon, brillant non de mortes pierreries, mais des yeux 
mémes d’Argus, le paon dont le luxe fabuleux étonne ici . . . véritable oiseau 


1. See Benjamin Crémieux, Du cété de Marcel Proust, the chapter entitled “Les Plaisirs et 
les jours,” pp. 17-32, for a discussion of resemblances in theme between Proust’s earlier and 
later writings. 

2. Not all critics have given the preference to the later style. At the time Les Plaisirs et les 
jours was re-issued in 1924, some critics declared themselves better satisfied with the classical 
Proust of the earlier work. On the other hand, Robert Kemp, in La Liberté, August 27,1924, 
said the style of the later work was a decided progress, and Edmond Jaloux, in the Nouvelles 
littéraires, October 11, 1924, commended Proust’s mature style as a pleasant relief from the 
classical idiom which “dépouille la pensée.’’ Cf. Douglas W. Alden, Marcel Proust and his 
French Critics, 1940, p. 94. 

A few years before this, the term “classical’’ was beginning to be applied also, by a curious 
change in point of view, to Proust’s later style. Frangois Mauriac, in “L’Art de Proust,” 
Revue hebdomadaire, February 26, 1921, wrote: “Oserons-nous dire que notre godt va plutét 
4 ceux qui, bien loin de prudemment fragmenter la phrase, se plaisent aux constructions du 
Grand Siécle et qui, connaissant les secrets de cette langue, la plus belle et la plus difficile qui 
soit, n’en démembrent pas |’ossature. ... Au vrai, si nous sommes persuadés que, parmi 
tous les ouvrages contemporains, ceux de M. Marcel Proust possédent les plus fortes chances 
de survie, c’est parce qu’ils poss¢dent éminemment le caractére classique.” Jean Schlumberger 
in “Marcel Proust,” Alsace francaise, March 19, 1921, associated Proust’s mature style even 
more explicitly with the seventeenth century: “Notre esprit a été rendu paresseux par la 
phrase alerte et courte ot se borne trop souvent, depuis le xvm* siécle, l’art de penser claire- 
ment et de bien écrire le francais; mais sitdt qu’il s’est réaccoutumé au langage plus chargé, 
plus architectural qui prévalait au xvi siécle, il y retrouve un mile plaisir. . . Devant les 
meilleures pages de Marcel Proust, on ressent les impatiences et les ravissements soudains 
qu’on éprouve 4 lire Saint-Simon ou Retz. . 
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de paradis dans une bassecour, entre les dindes et les poules, comme Andro- 
maque captive filant la laine au milieu des esclaves . .. Apollon qu’on recon- 
nait toujours, méme quand il garde, rayonnant, les troupeaux d’Adméte. 
(‘““Promenade,” p. 173). 


To turn from this predictable product of a sad young man of the 
mauve decade to the, to say the very least, atypical Du cété de chez 
Swann is an eye-rubbing experience which a comparison of excerpts 
from the two books will illustrate. Notice that the theme of the follow- 
ing sample from Les Plaisirs et les jours is one that is developed later in 
Swann—the corruption of a pure soul by worldliness; and that the 
psychological analysis is not unsubtle: 


Puis il y avait une féte qui lui plairait peut-étre plus que les autres, une robe 
plus jolie 4 montrer. Les besoins profonds d’imaginer, de créer, de vivre seule 
et par la pensée, et aussi de se dévouer, tout en la faisant souffrir de ce qu’ils 
n’étaient pas contentés, s’étaient trop émoussés, n’étaient plus assez impérieux 
pour la faire changer de vie, pour la forcer 4 renoncer au monde et 4 réaliser 
sa véritable destinée. Elle continuait 4 offrir le spectacle somptueux et désolé 
d’une existence faite pour l’infini et peu 4 peu restreinte au presque néant, avec 
seulement sur elle les ombres mélancoliques de la noble destinée qu'elle edt 
pu remplir et dont elle s’éloignait chaque jour davantage. Un grand mouvement 
de pleine charité qui aurait lavé son cceur comme une marée, nivelé toutes les 
inégalités humaines qui obstruent un cceur mondain, était arrété par les mille 
digues de |’égoisme, de la coquetterie et de l’ambition. La bonté ne lui plaisait 
plus que comme une élégance. Elle ferait bien encore des charités d’argent, des 
charités de sa peine méme et de son temps, mais toute une partie d’elle-méme 
était réservée, ne lui appartenait plus. Elle lisait ou révait encore le matin dans 
son lit, mais avec un esprit faussé, qui s’arrétait maintenant au dehors des choses 
et se considérait lui-méme, non pour s’approfondir, mais pour s’admirer volup- 
tueusement et coquettement comme en face d’un miroir. Et si alors on lui avait 
annoncé une visite, elle n’aurait pas eu la volonté de la renvoyer pour continuer 
a réver ou 4 lire. Elle en était arrivée 4 ne plus goiter la nature qu’avec des sens 
pervertis, et le charme des saisons n’existait plus pour elle que pour parfumer 
les élégances et leur donner leur tonalité. Les charmes de lhiver devinrent le 
plaisir d’étre frileuse, et la gaieté de la chasse ferma son cceur aux tristesses de 
l’automne. Parfois elle voulait essayer de retrouver, en marchant seule dans 
une forét, la source naturelle des vraies joies. Mais, sous les feuillées téné- 
breuses, elle promenait des robes éclatantes. Et le plaisir d’étre élégante cor- 
rompait pour elle la joie d’étre seule et de réver. (“Violante ou la mondanité,” 
dated aoft 1892, p. 58 f.) 


“Invertebrate” —Robert de Billy’s word for this style,* applied by 


3. “Dans le style que j’appelais invertébré, je sentais l’absence de vigueur et je ne sentais 
pas encore !’expression de |’inconscient, du fluide, de l’inachevé, de la tige de nymphaea aussi 
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him to the budding writer’s chagrin, when he and Marcel used to ex- 
change conscientious criticism of each other’s youthful efforts—remains 
its best description.t The monotonous sentence rhythms lull the mind 
into a stupor in which the meaning, even when quite interesting, fails 
to register. For example, the excellent metaphor in the sentence begin- 
ning “Un grand mouvement de pleine charité qui aurait lavé son cceur 
”” is itself washed away in the overpowering uniformity. One rea- 
son for this formless quality may be the almost unvarying sentence- 
pattern in which the subject and verb are flatly stated at the beginning, 
to be followed in nerveless, undramatic sequence by a string of phrases 
which trail off to inaudibility. This scheme is faithfully copied by all 
but three or four of the sentences in this long paragraph. The resulting 
tone is that of a clinical enumeration. One might call it dispassionate, 
were implications of feeling not inappropriate to writing so devoid of 
life. 
Let us now consider a passage from Du cété de chez Swann which 
deals with a similar subject, namely, the individual vis-a-vis “society”’: 


Certes le “petit noyau” n’avait aucun rapport avec la société ot fréquentait 
Swann, et de purs mondains auraient trouvé que ce n’était pas la peine d’y 
occuper comme lui une situation exceptionnelle pour se faire présenter chez les 
Verdurin. Mais Swann aimait tellement les femmes, qu’a partir du jour oi il 
avait connu a peu prés toutes celles de l’aristocratie et oi elles n’avaient 
plus rien eu 4 lui apprendre, il n’avait plus tenu 4 ces lettres de naturalisation, 
presque des titres de noblesse, que lui avait octroyées le faubourg Saint- 
Germain, que comme 4 une sorte de valeur d’échange, de lettre de crédit 
dénuée de prix en elle-méme, mais lui permettant de s’improviser une situation 
dans tel petit trou de province ou tel milieu obscur de Paris, ot la fille du hobe- 
reau ou du greffier lui avait semblé jolie. Car le désir ou l’amour lui rendait alors 
un sentiment de vanité dont il était maintenant exempt dans l’habitude de la vie 
(bien que ce fat lui sans doute qui autrefois l’avait dirigé vers cette carriére 
mondaine ot il avait gaspillé dans les plaisirs frivoles les dons de son esprit et 
fait servir son érudition en matiére d’art 4 conseiller les dames de la société dans 
leurs achats de tableaux et pour l’ameublement de leurs hétels), et qui lui fai- 
sait désirer de briller, aux yeux d’une inconnue dont il s’était épris, d’une 
élégance que le nom de Swann 4 lui tout seul n’impliquait pas. Il le désirait sur- 
tout si l’inconnue était d’humble condition. De méme que ce n’est pas a un autre 
homme intelligent qu’un homme intelligent aura peur de paraitre béte, ce n’est 





essentielle que la fleur pour réaliser l’ensemble vivant. ‘Vous n’aimez pas ce que je fais,’ me 
dit souvent Marcel avec un sourire triste. . . . ”’ Robert de Billy, Marcel Proust, Lettres et Con- 
versations, 1931, p. sf. 

4. “Gelatinous” is the word used by Henri Jourdan, “Les Plaisirs et les jours,” Philoso- 
phies, March 1925. Quoted by Alden, op. cit., p. 94. 
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pas par un grand seigneur, c’est par un rustre qu’un homme élégant craindra de 
voir son élégance méconnue. Les trois quarts des frais d’esprit et des mensonges 
de vanité qui ont été prodigués depuis que le monde existe par des gens qu’ils ne 
faisaient que diminuer, |’ont été pour des inférieurs. Et Swann qui était simple 
et négligent avec une duchesse, tremblait d’étre méprisé, posait, quand il était 
devant une femme de chambre. (Page 275 f.) 


Certainly the difference between the two passages is more than a 
purely formal one, and we are here in an entirely different mental cli- 
mate from that of Les Plaisirs et les jours. ““Le style est une question, non 
de technique, mais de vision” (Le Temps retrouvé), and the perceptions 
of this densely-packed paragraph reach out in several directions at once. 
There are at least three levels of meaning: 1. the narrative level, which 
presents to us an individual in two dimensions of time at once, present 
and past, so that we may construct a living figure out of the Swann who 
has arrived at and even passed beyond his goal, and the Swann who once 
hopefully began the journey towards it; 2. the philosophical level, which 
contains pointed analysis of some of the principles sustaining the social 
hierarchy; and 3. the psychological level, which deals precisely and 
penetratingly with the effects of desire. 

From the point of view of form alone, however, the text now has 
come to life and vibrates with vitality. Into the charged atmosphere 
each sentence is released with the controlled dynamism of an arrow. 
We have tension instead of listlessness, and the invertebrate style has 
found a backbone. 

Examination of the mechanism which creates this new atmosphere of 
suspense reveals that the meaning is held in doubt until the very end of 
the sentence, which, moreover, is constructed on a scale of rising inten- 
sity. Without “chez les Verdurin”’ in the first sentence, “‘jolie’”’ in the 
second, “‘d’humble condition” in the third, “‘méconnue”’ in the fourth, 
“des inférieurs”’ in the sixth, and in the last, ‘une femme de chambre,” 
we should have not only simple incompleteness of thought, but lack of 
point as well. Observe the sting of concentrated irony, the implication 
of the futility of it all, in the word “diminuer” which climaxes the first 
clause of the sixth sentence, closely followed by the thrust of “des in- 
férieurs.”’ The final word rounds out the idea and also serves as a climax 
in which the ironical intention is crystallized. So alive has Proust’s sen- 
tence become that we might almost call it organic, as differentiated from 
its inorganic antecedents in Les Plaisirs et les jours. 

Further dramatic effect is lent by contrast within the sentence. “Chez 
les Verdurin’”’ would have less bite were it not for the comparison with 
“une situation exceptionnelle’”’ in the line before. In the second sentence 
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“la fille du hobereau ou du greffier’”” comes as a shock after “‘les fem- 
mes ...de Il’aristocratie” so cavalierly dealt with by our hero in 
the preceding clauses, and “tel petit trou de province ou tel milieu 
obscur de Paris” is an ironic twist after “le faubourg Saint-Germain.” 
“Plaisirs frivoles,”’ in the next sentence, throws into relief “‘les dons de 
son esprit,” the phrase which follows it, and there is the same melan- 
choly juxtaposition between “‘son érudition en matiére d’art” and “leurs 
achats de tableaux,” “l’ameublement de leurs hdtels.”” “Une incon- 
nue,” in the same sentence, is set up against the “élégance”’ of “le nom 
de Swann.” In the fifth sentence we find “ce n’est pas par un grand 
seigneur, c’est par un rustre....”’ The last sentence, by the boldest 
contrast of all, “duchesse” and “femme de chambre,” rams the point 
home and, following the pattern of the individual sentences, resolves 
the tension of the entire paragraph.® 

Returning to Les Plaisirs et les jours, one finds early manifestations of 
a comic touch which keeps the sentimental from becoming cloying: 


” 


Violante fut amoureuse, c’est-a-dire qu’un jeune Anglais, qui s’appelait 
Laurence, fut pendant plusieurs mois l’objet de ses pensées les plus insignifi- 
antes, le but de ses plus importantes actions. (“Violante ou la mondanité,” p. 
53-) 


After wistfully introducing the sacred theme of love thus, “Violante 
fut amoureuse,”’ the young author brings it down to earth with the 
cc? 


prosaic explanation, “c’est-a-dire,” etc. Seventeen years later we find 
him again puncturing the romanticism, this time on the moon-calf level: 


A la maison, mon seul plaisir était d’arriver, 4 l’aide de subterfuges, a faire 
prononcer son prénom ou son nom, ou au moins celui de la rue qu’elle habitait; 
certes je me les répétais mentalement sans cesse, mais j’avais aussi besoin d’en- 
tendre leur sonorité délicieuse et de me faire jouer cette musique dont la lecture 
muette ne me suffisait pas; mais comme mes parents n’avaient point ce sens 
supplémentaire et momentané que donne |’amour et qui me permettait de 
percevoir dans tout ce qui environnait cette petite fille du mystére et de la 
volupté, ils trouvaient ma conversation inexplicablement monotone. Ils crai- 
gnaient que plus tard je ne fusse béte et—comme j’essayais de me voiter les 


5. The charm of this unique sentence-rhythm (in which the intensity is kept up until the 
conclusion brings a relief) has been well described by E. R. Curtius (“On the Style of Marcel 
Proust,” Criterion, April 1924). A beautiful example of this mature style is the ending of the 
famous “‘madeleine” passage: ‘Et comme dans un bol de porcelaine rempli d’eau, de petits 
morceaux de papier jusque-la indistincts qui, 4 peine y sont-ils plongés s’étirent, se contour- 
nent, se colorent, se différencient, deviennent des fleurs, des maisons, des personnages con- 
sistants et reconnaissables, de méme maintenant toutes les fleurs de notre jardin et celles du 
parc de M. Swann, et les nymphéas de la Vivonne, et les bonnes gens du village et leurs petits 
logis et l’église et tout Combray et ses environs, tout cela qui prend forme et solidité, est 
sorti, ville et jardins, de ma tasse de thé” (Du cété de chez Swann, p. 73). 
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épaules pour ressembler au pére de mon amie,—bossu, ce qui semblait encore 
pire. (“Rayon de soleil sur le balcon,” Chroniques, p. 198.)® 


Here we have as effective an analysis of love’s obsession as in the 
first case, but far more subtly conveyed, and in a mature, rich style in 
which there is simultaneous realization of the particular and the gen- 
eral. The contrast in mood is delicious; until the semicolon we share 
in the lyric intoxication of the boy, but with “mais comme mes parents 
n’avaient point ce sens supplémentaire” we begin to suspect an amused 
detachment which becomes explicit with the dry understatement of 
“inexplicablement monotone.”’ Violante, in the first selection, is a con- 
venient label for womankind in general, and the sentence is little more 
than a well-turned aphorism, without any individuality, warmth, or 
concreteness. Nothing has been created, and nothing flesh-and-blood 
has been realized. On the other hand, the little boy smitten with infatua- 
tion could not be more real or touching; in a few strokes a whole do- 
mestic scene is conjured up—the little boy babbling happily to himself, 
the amazed and solicitous parents, their anxiety mounting to the word 
béte, and finally exploding in the exasperation of bossu. 

The comic spirit may also be used for the more savage purposes of 
satire, and is so used even by the young Proust. In Les Plaisirs et les 
jours, we have a dinner party which foreshadows the Verdurins: 


Une discussion sur les anarchistes fut plus grave. Mais Madame Fremer, 
comme s’inclinant avec résignation devant la fatalité d’une loi naturelle, dit 
lentement: “A quoi bon tout cela? il y aura toujours des riches et des pauvres.” 
Et tous ces gens, dont le plus pauvre avait au moins cent mille livres de rente, 
frappés de cette vérité, délivrés de leurs scrupules, vidérent avec une allégresse 
cordiale leur derniére coupe de vin de Champagne. (“Un diner en ville,” p. 
164.) 


The observation here cuts deep enough. The lady of the house, “comme 
s’inclinant avec résignation,”’ and the relieved guests, “frappés de cette 
vérité,” pouring down the champagne, are well noted. In Du cété de 
chez Swann the same sort of people turn up: 


Toute “nouvelle recrue” 4 qui les Verdurin ne pouvaient pas persuader que 
les soirées des gens qui n’allaient pas chez eux étaient ennuyeuses comme la 
pluie, se voyait immédiatement exclue. Les femmes étant 4 cet égard plus 
rebelles que les hommes a déposer toute curiosité mondaine et l’envie de se 
renseigner par soi-méme sur l’agrément des autres salons, et les Verdurin 


6. This is not in Du cété de chez Swann in its present form but is one of the selections from 
his manuscript which Proust published in the Figaro in 1912 and 1913. 
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sentant d’autre part que cet esprit d’examen et ce démon de frivolité pouvaient 
par contagion devenir fatal a l’orthodoxie de la petite église, ils avaient été 
amenés a rejeter successivement tous les “‘fidéles’’ du sexe féminin. 

En dehors de la jeune femme du docteur, ils étaient réduits presque unique- 
ment cette année-la (bien que Mme Verdurin fat elle-méme vertueuse et d’une 
respectable famille bourgeoise excessivement riche et entitrement obscure avec 
laquelle elle avait peu 4 peu cessé volontairement toute relation) 4 une per- 
sonne presque du demi-monde, Mme de Crécy, que Mme Verdurin appelait par 
son petit nom, Odette, et déclarait étre “un amour,” et a la tante du pianiste, 
laquelle devait avoir tiré le cordon; personnes ignorantes du monde et 4 la 
naiveté de qui il avait été si facile de faire accroire que la princesse de Sagan et 
la duchesse de Guermantes étaient obligées de payer des malheureux pour avoir 
du monde 4 leurs diners, que si on lear avait offert de les faire inviter chez ces 
deux grandes dames, |’ancienne concierge et la cocotte eussent dédaigneuse- 
ment refusé. (Page 271 f.) 


Although it is snobbery rather than smugness and complacency which 
is under fire here, the milieu is still the set for whom all existence cen- 
ters in the dinner-party. The scene, however, has been brought into 
sharper focus, as if someone had revolved a lens, and the generalized, 
flat, two-dimensional sketch has suddenly taken on depth, color, and, 
above all, individualization and magnitude. 

But it is in the more purely poetic parts of his narrative that the author 
of Du cété de chez Swann has far outgrown his young boots. There is a 
good deal of prose poetry in Les Plaisirs et les jours, but most of it is the 
poeticising of a mauve young man who has read too much. Tired-out 
meaningless clichés abound. In a little prose-poem called “Tuileries” 
(p. 167) we have, for example, /e soleil, une ombre, le souffle du vent 
charmé, la fraiche odeur des lilas, la verdure lumineuse, and le ciel bleu. 
“Versailles” (p. 168) presents a different group: Jes arbres noirs, de 
feuilles fanées and de feuilles mortes, eau, le vent, and a dash of marbre 
rose, while the first sentence of “Promenade” (p. 172) contains the 
well-tested quartet: ciel, soleil, vent, and arbres. The end of a piece en- 
titled “Les Perles’”’ reaches a low point in adolescent banality: 


C’est ta présence qui donne 4 ma vie cette couleur fine, mélancolique et chaude 
comme aux perles qui passent la nuit sur ton corps. Comme elles, je vis et 
tristement me nuance a ta chaleur, et, comme elles, si tu ne me gardais pas sur 
toi, je mourrais. (Page 214.) 


“Les Marronniers,” dated octobre 1895 by the author, is short enough 
to be quoted in its entirety: 
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J aimais surtout 4 m’arréter sous les marronniers immenses quand ils étaient 
jaunis par l’automne. Que d’heures j’ai passées dans ces grottes mystérieuses et 
verdatres 4 regarder au-dessus de ma téte les murmurantes cascades d’or pile 
qui y versaient la fraicheur et l’obscurité! J’enviais les rouges-gorges et les 
écureuils d’habiter ces fréles et profonds pavillons de verdure dans les branches, 
ces antiques jardins suspendus que chaque printemps, depuis deux siécles, 
couvre de fleurs blanches et parfumées. Les branches, insensiblement courbées, 
descendaient noblement de |’arbre vers la terre, comme d’autres arbres qui 
auraient été plantés sur le tronc, la téte en bas. La p4leur des feuilles qui restai- 
ent faisait ressortir encore les branchages qui déja paraissaient plus solides et 
plus noirs d’étre dépouillés, et qui, ainsi réunis au tronc, semblaient retenir 
comme un peigne magnifique la douce chevelure blonde répandue. (Page 232.) 


This may be pretty; it is certainly insipid. “Grottes mystérieuses et 
verdatres” is neither new nor striking. ““Murmurantes cascades d’or 
pale” has a reminiscent sound. “Fleurs blanches et parfumées”’ is an 
example of the trite and irritatingly vague epithet that recurs continu- 
ally. The hair-in-comb metaphor at the end is novel, certainly, but not 
altogether successful. The passage has the pallor of a copy many times 
removed from immediate experience. Nowhere is there an image that 
in its inevitable rightness illuminates a moment actually lived through. 

From marronniers in the autumn an interval of seventeen years brings 
us to the aubépines in the spring of Du cété de chez Swann: 

C’est au mois de Marie que je me souviens d’avoir commencé 4 aimer les 
aubépines. N’étant pas seulement dans |’église, si sainte, mais ol nous avions le 
droit d’entrer, posées sur l’autel méme, inséparables des mystéres a la célébra- 
tion desquels elles prenaient part, elles faisaient courir au milieu des flambeaux 
et des vases sacrés leurs branches attachées horizontalement les unes aux autres 
en un apprét de féte, et qu’enjolivaient encore les festons de leur feuillage sur 
lequel étaient semés 4 profusion, comme sur une traine de mariée, de petits bou- 
quets de boutons d’une blancheur éclatante. Mais, sans oser les regarder qu’ la 
dérobée, je sentais que ces appréts pompeux étaient vivants et que c’était la 
nature elle-méme qui, en creusant ces découpures dans les feuilles, en ajoutant 
l’ornement supréme de ces blancs boutons, avait rendu cette décoration digne 
de ce qui était 4 la fois une réjouissance populaire et une solennité mystique. 
Plus haut s’ouvraient leurs corolles ¢4 et 14 avec une grace insouciante, retenant 
si négligemment comme un dernier et vaporeux atour le bouquet d’étamines, 
fines comme de fils de la Vierge, qui les embrumait tout entiéres, qu’en suivant, 
qu’en essayant de mimer au fond de moi le geste de leur efflorescence, je |’ima- 
ginais comme si ¢’avait été le mouvement de téte étourdi et rapide, au regard 


coquet, aux pupilles diminuées, d’une blanche jeune fille, distraite et vive. 
(Page 163 f.) 


The magic richness of this description has very little in common with 
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the pale stereotyped affectation of “Les Marronniers.” Three or four 
metaphors handled at once strike a chord whose overtones, vibrating 
indefinitely, recreate the original fullness and nuance of the experience. 
The core of the thought, the comparison or rather identity of the nature 
festival of spring and the religious festival of Easter, is not specified 
until the end of the third sentence: “‘ce qui était 4 la fois une réjouissance 
populaire et une solennité mystique.” Metaphors, however, suggest the 
idea throughout the paragraph. In the first sentence we have references 
to the spring (nature), the Virgin Mary (religion), and the hawthornes, 
which are going to be the link between the secular glories of the one and 
the holy rites of the other. In the next step the hawthorne branches ap- 
pear on the church altar, dressed for the festival of nature in white buds 
and scalloped leaves, and also dressed by nature for the festival of re- 
ligion. Nature has wrought the miracle of spring and blossom-time 
mysteriously, in preparation for the religious mysteries which are being 
celebrated. Moreover, the hawthornes’ dress is likened to the train of a 
bride—echoing the Virgin Mary theme. “Une traine de mariée” also 
symbolizes spring, the bride-time of the year. Because a young bride 
too is a mysterious creature, with something of the same miracle about 
her as surrounds spring and the Resurrection, the hawthorne, in the 
last sentence, with a final leap of the imagination, is transformed into a 
lively young girl in white, symbolizing, in the half-shy, half-daring 
coquetry of an innocence just about to burst out of the bud, the recurring 
mysteries of life—spring, religion, and woman.” 

We have here also a miracle—the miracle of the development of a 
great writer out of an unsure and imitative débutant. Though the process 
remains a mystery, we may mention some formative influences. In 
Proust’s case three of these come to mind. 

The translation of Ruskin, which engaged Proust between 1900 and 
1906, was his most important literary labor during the long interval 
after Les Plaisirs et les jours. André Maurois has pointed out® that the 
constant association of a translator with Ruskin’s gracious precision 
and with his habit of piling up adjectives to give a complete picture left 
a noticeable mark on Proust’s style. Suspension of meaning until the 
end, parenthetical remarks which amplify the thought and pack the can- 
vas with color and detail, extraordinary length of sentence, and the use 
of ironical emphasis, are common to both writers. The following sen- 

7. Cf. Irma Tiedtke, Symbole und Bilder im Werke Prousts, Hamburger Studien zu Volk- 
- und Kultur des Romanen, 1936, for an interesting discussion of Proust’s use of meta- 
phor. 


8. A. Maurois, “Proust and Ruskin,” Essays and Studies by Members of the English Associa- 
tion, XVII, 1932. 
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tence from the preface to Sesame and Lilies (which was translated by 
Proust) has a distinctly Proustian structure: 


The valley of Cluse, through which unhappy travellers consent now to be 
invoiced, packed in baskets like fish, so only that they may cheaply reach, in 
the feverous haste which has become the law of their being, the glen of Cha- 
mouni whose every lovely foreground rock has now been broken up to build 
hotels for them, contains more beauty in half a league of it, than the entire 
valley they have devastated, and turned into a casino, did in its uninjured pride; 
and that passage of the Jura by Olten (between Basle and Lucerne), which is 
by the modern tourist triumphantly effected through a tunnel in ten minutes, 
between two piggish trumpet grunts proclamatory of the ecstatic transit, used 
to show from every turn and sweep of its winding ascent, up which one saun- 
tered, gathering wild-flowers, for half a happy day, diviner aspects of the distant 
Alps than ever were achieved by toil of limb, or won by risk of life.® 


Proust was very fond of English and American literature and of 
George Eliot in particular. In a letter to Robert de Billy, he wrote: 
“C’est curieux que dans tous les genres les plus différents, de George 
Eliot 4 Hardy, de Stevenson 4 Emerson, il n’y a pas de littérature qui ait 
sur moi un pouvoir comparable 4 la littérature anglaise et américaine. 
L’ Allemagne, I’Italie, bien souvent la France me laissent indifférent. 
Mais deux pages du Moulin sur la Floss me font pleurer.” (op. cit., p. 


181). The change in tone halfway through a sentence from romantic 
lushness to wry common-sense which we have noted as a delightful 
feature of Proust’s style recalls a sentence such as this from The Mill on 
the Floss: 


One’s delight in an elderberry bush overhanging the confused leafage of a 
hedgerow bank as a more gladdening sight than the finest cistus or fuchsia 
spreading itself on the softest undulating turf, is an entirely unjustifiable prefer- 
ence to a landscape gardener, or to any of those severely regulated minds who 
are free from the weakness of any attachment that does not rest on a demonstra- 
ble superiority of qualities.'® 


9. Works of Ruskin, Alden ed., 1, 22. It is significant that the first noticeable change from 
the style of Les Plaisirs et les jours occurs about this time. Alden says (op. cit., p. 5): “At the 
time of Les Plaisirs et les jours, his art was considered entirely orthodox; that there was some- 
thing distinctly unorthodox in his new style is apparent from the fact that his next literary 
venture, the preface to Ruskin’s Bible of Amiens, which he was translating, and some other 
writings ‘ont fait des années d’antichambre’ at the Revue de Paris before being finally re- 
jected...” The first appreciation of this new style was registered by Albert Sorel, Le 
Temps, July 11, 1904, apropos of this preface, now published: “Cet esthéte pénétré ne tra- 
duit pas ses pensées en prose décadente. I] écrit, quand il médite ou réve, un frangais flexible, 
flottant, enveloppant, en échappements infinis de couleurs et de nuances, mais toujours trans- 
lucide ...” Proust’s friend, André Beaunier, commenting in Figaro, June 19, 1905, on the 
preface to Sesame and Lilies, also eulogized Proust’s new style: ‘ces longues phrases encom- 
brées de tous les détails et de toutes les circonstances.”’ Cf. Alden, op. cit., pp. 5—6. 

10. Quoted by F. Gary, “In Search of George Eliot,” Symposium, 1v (1933), 182-206. 
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This ironic exaggeration which gives needed tartness to a poetic style 
may have been one of the things that Proust enjoyed in George Eliot and 
that unconsciously contributed to the shaping of his own art.” 

The most challenging explanation of the gulf between Les Plaisirs et 
les jours and Du cété de chez Swann comes from the countess de Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre. In her book Robert de Montesquiou et Marcel Proust she 
declared that much of the original and brilliant turn of phrase of the 
dandy-social arbiter-poet which that eccentric nobleman was unhappily 
unable to transfer to his own writing was absorbed into Proust’s later 
style: “‘N’y a-t-il pas un abime entre la production de 1896, époque 4 
laquelle ils ne se fréquentaient pas, et celle de 1913?”’ she asks.” “La 
conversation et les apergus, les replis ingénieux et bizarres de la pensée 
de Montesquiou émaillent ’ceuvre de Proust . . . C’est Montesquiou 
qui inculque 4 Proust l’art de saisir toutes les nuances, et de faire des 
ricochets avec les idées” (p. 292f.). Again: “Que d’expressions 4 la 
Montesquiou on trouvera dans I’ ceuvre de Proust, non pas tant quand il 
veut faire parler ce dernier, mais 4 son insu. Il y a 1a une véritable trans- 
fusion de pensée. Seulement les longues phrases coupées de parenthéses 
de Montesquiou ménent a I’ennui, tandis que celles de Proust ménent a 
des horizons nouveaux. L’étincelant de la conversation du poéte, que 
celui-ci n’a pu faire passer dans ses proses, Proust en attrape le tour, 
qu’on rencontre dans ses livres’’ (p. 34 f.). Montesquiou is almost uni- 
versally considered to have furnished the model for at least part of that 
gigantic creation, the Baron de Charlus, but Mme de Clermont-Ton- 
nerre does not consider that to have been his significant contribution to 
Proust’s art: ‘““Montesquiou n’a pas servi de modéle 4 Proust, ce qui 
eit été sans intérét, mais de maitre”’ (p. 215). Montesquiou was aware, 
according to Mme de Clermont-Tonnerre, of the part he had played in 
the success of the author of Swann: “Il . . . disait: ‘Je voudrais bien un 
peu de gloire, moi aussi. Je ne devrais plus m’appeler que Montes- 


11. A novel theory to explain Proust’s later style was set forth by Fernand Gregh, in “Les 
Plaisirs et les jours et M. Proust,” Candide, Oct. 30, 1924, who claimed he could prove a cor- 
relation between the progress of Proust’s illness and the complication of his style. (Cf. Alden, 
op. cit., p. 94). The original article was unobtainable here for further elucidation. 

12. This is not quite accurate. In the introduction to Lettres d Robert de Montesquiou, Robert 
Proust writes: “Marcel Proust avait vingt-deux ans lorsqu’il fit en 1893 la connaissance de 
Montesquiou chez Mme Madeleine Lemaire.” Moreover in the dedication to Les Plaisirs et 
les jours Montesquiou’s name is mentioned in connection with Mme Lemaire in a way that 
leaves little doubt of Proust’s acquaintance with him as well. In the same dedication, however, 
Proust dates most of the contents of Les Plaisirs et les jours as having been written before the 
acquaintance began: “Si quelques-unes de ces pages ont été écrites 4 vingt-trois ans, bien 
d’autres (Violante, presque tous les Fragments de Comédie italienne, etc.) datent de ma 
vingtiéme année’’; so that this discrepancy does not materially affect Mme de Clermont-Ton- 
nerre’s argument. 
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proust.’ Il reconnaissait bien que sa phraséologie, certaines de ses ex- 
pressions, méme sa fagon de voir, avaient passé dans |’ ceuvre de Marcel, 
dont il avait en quelque sorte fécondé le génie”’ (p. 216). 
Genius—Montesquiou lacked only this. Though it came so slowly to 
maturity that there is no trace of it in Les Plaisirs et les jours, genius must 
remain the final explanation of the unique and marvelous orchestration 
to be found in Swann. 
DorotHy ADELSON 





ANDRE GIDE ET NIETZSCHE: 
ETUDE CHRONOLOGIQUE 





Quanp Anpré Give a-t-il pris connaissance des idées de Nietzsche? 
—question épineuse et délicate par |’étrange contraste entre les ré- 
ponses de Gide et les documents qui touchent au probléme, et non 
moins intéressante par la lumiére qu’elle jette sur une influence réelle et 
une parenté d’esprit indubitable. “‘Pour des intellectuels, l’aveu d’une 
admiration est une page de confidences. Quand vous saurez bien ceux 
que j’aime, vous aurez compris qui je suis . . . ” écrit Gide 4 un ami en 
1893.1 C’est sous cet angle que nous envisagerons le probléme Gide- 
Nietzsche, et lorsque nous croirons pouvoir affirmer que Gide a connu ce 
philosophe avant la composition de I’ mmoraliste et peut-étre méme avant 
celle des Nourritures terrestres, nous aurons 4 peine diminué l’originalité 
de son ceuvre et nullement sa valeur artistique. D’ailleurs Nietzsche 
n’est-il pas en quelque sorte annoncé par Goethe, dont I’influence poussa 
sans doute l’inquiet André Walter 4 la recherche d’un moi harmonieux 
et fort? Par Schopenhauer, théoricien de la volonté et destructeur de la 
métaphysique, qui fut,—Gide nous le dit lui-méme,—son initiateur a la 
philosophie?? “Tout grand homme est un influenceur,”’* et influence, 
loin de signifier imitation, prend pour nous la valeur d’affinité, d’éveil ou 
d’ encouragement. 
1 


Considérons d’abord les réponses que Gide a fournies lui-méme 4 la 
question sous forme de pages de journal, de lettres ou de conversation. 
Elles sont multiples et d’ailleurs analogues et correspondent 4 la notice 
dont M. Martin-Chauffier fait précéder I’ Immoraliste dans sa belle édi- 
tion des Guvres completes d’André Gide. Or, nous savons que cette édi- 
tion a été préparée en constante collaboration avec |’auteur. Celui-ci 
n’aurait pris connaissance de Nietzsche qu’en cours de composition de 
l’Immoraliste,; surpris et géné par la similitude des idées, il aurait ex- 
purgé son ceuvre de tout ce que le philosophe allemand avait dit avant 
lui.‘ 

Charles Du Bos, ami de Gide, nous dit étre “‘en mesure de verser . . 
une piéce importante au dossier de la question” 

1. A. Gide, Guvres completes, “Lettre 4 X,” 1, Paris, N.R.F., 1933-1939, 545. L’édition 
des uvres complétes sera dorénavant indiquée par O.C. 

2. Si le Grain ne meurt, O.C., x, 296: “ . . . mon initiation philosophique, c’est 4 Schopen- 
hauer, et a lui seul, que je la dois.” 


3. De P Influence en littérature, O.C., m1, 270. 
4. Voir O.C., 1v, vii-viii. 
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Le 6 avril 1922 .. . Gide me dit: “L’Immoraliste était pour les deux tiers 
écrit, lorsque j’eus pour la premiére fois conna.ssance de Nietzsche; et la ren- 
contre entre nos deux pensées était si frappante qu’elle me géna beaucoup dans 
l’'achévement de mon livre: pour oublier Nietzsche j’eus un véritable effort 4 
fournir.5 


Ici information se précise. L’ ceuvre était aux deux tiers écrite, lorsque 
la rencontre révélatrice eut lieu. Mais non, par la plume d’ André Gide, 
nous sentirons bientét renaitre une indécision, qui ne manquera pas de 
compliquer notre recherche sur |’époque exacte de |’élaboration de I’ Im- 
moraliste. 

Passons maintenant aux attestations directes de l’auteur dans |’ordre 
chronologique. Dans son journal, en 1922, aprés une protestation irritée 
contre la manie de certains critiques de dénoncer une influence dés 
qu ils constatent une ressemblance, il note: “‘L’influence de Nietzsche 
sur moi? . . . J’écrivais ’ mmoraliste lorsque je | ai découvert. Qui dira 
combien il m’a géné? Combien mon livre s’est appauvri de tout ce qu'il 
me déplaisait de redire.’’® 

Et en 1927, en réponse 4 M. Daniel Simond de Lausanne qui se pro- 
posait de consacrer une thése a l’influence de Nietzsche sur |’ceuvre 
gidienne,’ Gide rédige le passage suivant: 

Le livre (l’'Immoraliste) était tout composé dans ma téte et j’avais commencé 
de l’écrire lorsque je fis la rencontre de Nietzsche, qui m’a d’abord beaucoup 
géné. Je trouvai chez lui, non point une incitation, mais bien un empéchement 
tout au contraire. Si Nietzsche ici me servit, ce fut, par la suite, en purgeant 
mon livre de toute une part de théorie qui n’edt pas manqué de I’alourdir. 

. . . N’eussé-je rencontré ni Dostoievsky, ni Nietzsche, ni Blake, ni Brown- 
ing, je ne puis croire que mon ceuvre edt été différente. Tout au plus m’ont-ils 
aidé 4 désembrouiller ma pensée. Et encore? J’eus plaisir 4 saluer ceux en qui 
je reconnaissais ma pensée. Mais cette pensée était mienne, et ce n’est pas a eux 
que je la dois.’ 


C’est avec beaucoup d’insistance que |’apologiste de “toutes les influ- 
ences”’ se défend contre |’ascendant de Nietzsche. Gide n’avait-il pas, 
dans sa conférence de Bruxelles, fait appel 4 tous les contacts spirituels 
et flétri la peur mesquine de perdre notre personnalité?® On notera en 


5. Charles Du Bos, Dialogue avec André Gide, Paris, Au Sans Pareil, 1929, p. 217, note 1. 

6. A. Gide, Journal, Paris, N.R.F., éd. de la Pléiade, 1939, p. 739 (4 aodit 1922). 

7. M. Daniel Simond, découragé sans doute par les propos de Gide, renonga 4 son projet 
et se contenta de donner en 1939 des “‘Notes sur Nietzsche et Gide,” dans la Suisse Romande, 
avril 1939, pp. 60-66. 

8. Journal, pp. 858-859 (4 novembre 1927). 

9. Voir De I influence en littérature, O.C., m1, 249-274. Cette conférence, faite 4 la Libre 
Esthétique de Bruxelles, le 29 mars 1900, débute 4 peu prés par ces mots: “J’ai la prétention de 
faire l’apologie de toutes les influences.” 
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passant qu’ici l’ceuvre, bien qu’entiérement congue, est 4 peine rédigée, 
pour redevenir, dans notre document suivant, 4 moitié écrite. Erreurs 
de mémoire, dues peut-€tre au fait que Gide composait ses ouvrages 
souvent dix et quinze ans avant de les rédiger. Quant au reste, |’affirma- 
tion est la méme. 

Le fragment de lettre, que Dr. Lotte Schreiber a bien voulu reproduire 
dans son étude sur André Gide," ne différe guére des témoignages 
précédents. 

Mon Immoraliste était déja tout composé et 4 moitié écrit quand j’ai com- 
mencé a lire Nietzsche. Sa découverte m’a beaucoup géné. Je m’en suis expliqué 
déja. . . . Je lui dois beaucoup; mais pas tout 4 fait pour ce que I’on pourrait 
croire; car je ne crois pas que sur tous les points brélants ot nous nous rencon- 
trons, ma pensée aurait été bien différente si je ne l’avais pas rencontré. Mais 
sans doute |’ ceuvre d’art m’aurait été plus difficile, s’il n’avait pas déja frayé la 
route; et je lui savais gré de me préparer des lecteurs. 


Il en est de méme de la lettre que Gide adresse en 1935 4 Mlle Elsie 
Pell et que le lecteur trouvera en guise de préface dans le livre, André 
Gide: T évolution de sa pensée religieuse. Ce texte constitue un document 
précieux de |’argumentation de Gide sur notre sujet et sur la question 
des influences en général. Avec une insistance doublée d’irritation, il 


soutient qu'il y a eu “reconnaissance de parenté bien plus qu’influence.” 
Mémes affirmations et phrases presque identiques aux citations antéri- 
eures. Plus on l’accuse et plus il s’obstine. Il a di, certes, étre agacé par 
des reproches d’ingratitude et d’imitation. Les influences personelles, 
de telle femme, de tels amis, peuvent agir plus puissamment qu’une 
lecture, dit-il; et enfin, on répond aux impulsions qu’une pensée étran- 
gére peut donner, par protestation non moins que par soumission. 


Il reste ceci: que je n’ai pris contact direct avec Nietzsche qu’en pleine 
élaboration de mon Immoraliste . . . 


Je n’avais nul besoin d’un livre pour me fournir le sujet que me dictait et 
m’inspirait la vie... 


Oui, il y a dans I’ Immoraliste de tout cela. Influence “de telle femme, 
de tels amis”’: Emmanuéle, dont la pureté et le dévouement représentent 
dans la vie et dans !’ceuvre d’André Gide |’élément évangélique, dé- 
peinte sous les traits de Marceline; Oscar Wilde, “le grand hédoniste,” 
le paien, retenu dans le personnage de Ménalque et qui, mieux que per- 
sonne, prépare le terrain au penseur allemand: “Nietzsche m’étonna 
moins plus tard, parce que j’avais entendu Wilde dire:—Pas le bon- 

10. Dr. Lotte Schreiber, “Leben und Denken im Werke von André Gide,”’ Romanische 


Studien, Berlin, 1933, p. 12, note 7. 
11. Elsie Pell, André Gide: L’ évolution de sa pensée religieuse, Paris, Didier, 1936, pp. 9-10. 
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heur! surtout pas le bonheur. Le plaisir! I] faut vouloir toujours le plus 
tragique ...”!* “Regimbement,” influence par réaction dans Michel 
cherchant “‘T’étre authentique,” “le vieil homme,” celui que condamnent 
les Saintes-Ecritures; mais de l’autre cété, bien que nietzschéen dans sa 
fuite de la morale traditionnelle, dans son mépris des faibles, dans la 
réalisation de sa valeur individuelle, il ne l’est guére par son incapacité 
de se dépasser, par la déplorable anarchie 4 laquelle aboutit sa nouvelle 
morale. I] personnifie le mauvais nietzschéen.—Ily a l’influence de la vie: 
la maladie avait inspiré 4 Gide, comme 4 Nietzsche, le goiit ardent de 
l’existence; elle leur avait montré le prix de la santé et de la joie. On 
pourra lire dans |’Ecce Homo comment l’instinct vital menacé surexcita 
et fortifia |’affirmation de la personnalité de Nietszche, l’amenant—tout 
comme Gide 4 Biskra—a faire de la volonté de vivre sa seule philoso- 
phie.?8 

D’ailleurs la premiére ceuvre de Gide, les Cahiers d André Walter, 
écrite avant 1890, alors que Nietzsche était encore inconnu en France, 
contient déja un certain nombre d’aspirations nietzschéennes. Lorsque 
André Walter proclame la vie intense et s’éléve contre les félicités 
endormantes, lorsqu’il s’écrie: ““L’4me agissante, voila le désirable—et 
qu’elle trouve son bonheur, non dans le Bonheur, mais dans le sentiment 
de son activité violente,’’ n’annonce-t-il pas le “vivre dangereuse- 
ment,”’ au détriment des petites vertus et du misérable bien-€tre bour- 
geois, de Nietzsche? Un peu plus tard, au moment de s’embarquer pour 
Afrique, premier voyage vers cette terre d’Orient dont le charme 
désormais hantera Gide, celui-ci note dans son journal: “Je maintiens 
ce mot: satisfaire des forces; c’était 4 présent ma morale; je voulais 
vivre puissamment . . . j’avais horreur de la tristesse et protestais con- 
tre mes sympathies .. . 

C’est ainsi que les éléments nietzschéens s’enchainent d’une ceuvre 
a l’autre, que certaines formules d’André Walter appellent Ménalque, 
et que Ménalque invite Michel. Entre eux, il y a Candaule, “donnante 
nature,”’* qui, se poussant 4 bout, marche héroiquement vers une mort 
clairvoyante; créature nietzschéenne par excellence, personnification 
(comme plus tard Cidipe) du “dépassement” que nous préche depuis 
1885 l’inquiétant Zarathoustra. 


12. Oscar Wilde, O.C., m, 487. 

13. F. Nietzsche, Ecce Homo (trad. par H. Albert), Paris, Mercure de France, 1909, p. 23. 

14. Les Cahiers d’ André Walter, O.C., 1, 36. 

15. Journal, p. 44 (10 octobre 1893). 

16. Le Roi Candaule, O.C., m1, 300. Cette expression est sans doute la traduction gidienne 
et d’ailleurs littérale du terme “‘schenkend” (eine schenkende Tugend) que !’on trouve 
a plusieurs reprises dans Zarathoustra. 
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“Reconnaissance de parenté bien plus qu’influence.”’ Pourquoi encore 
douter de l’affirmation réitérée de Gide? Pourquoi ne pas accepter, 
jusqu’a preuve contraire, qu'il ne connut Nietzsche qu’au moment 
d’écrire son Immoraliste? Mais cette wuvre, quand fut-elle composée? 
Répondre a4 cette question reviendrait a fixer l’époque de la prise de 
contact des deux auteurs. Hélas! pas un point de repére dans les nom- 
breuses pages de journal, les feuillets ou les lettres d’ André Gide. Une 
seule note tardive indique que le livre fut terminé le 25 octobre 1901."7 
La premiére édition parut en juin 1902.'* Avant cette date, les ouvrages 
se suivent de prés. L’ Immoraliste étant partiellement rédigé lorsque Gide 
connut Nietzsche, il semblerait logique de ne reculer la rencontre que 
de peu et de la placer, a titre d’essai, autour de 1900. La publication du 
Roi Candaule, en 1901, vient également confirmer notre hypothése. Ce 
drame, dont la préface contient des citations de Nietzsche et qui, selon 
M. Martin-Chauffier, “‘est la seule ceuvre de Gide ot se sente une influ- 
ence directe’”’ du philosophe allemand," prouve définitivement qu’une 
prise de contact a eu lieu, et devrait donc, contrairement aux dates de 
publication, suivre la composition de |’ lmmoraliste ou coincider avec 
elle. Cette inversion est parfaitement admissible; le remaniement du 
roman, aprés la lecture de Nietzsche et le choc qu’en éprouva Gide, peut 
expliquer le retard de sa publication et la précédence d’une ceuvre écrite 
sous |’effet immédiat de ce choc. Si nous ajoutons a ces indications celle 
que Gide nous donne dans la préface 4 la traduction allemande des Nour- 
ritures terrestres, notre hypothése semblerait de mieux en mieux établie: 


. . . ceux qui reconnaissent (ils sont nombreux) l’influence de Zarathoustra 
dans mes Nourritures terrestres anticipent un peu. Ce livre, écrit en 1895, parut 
partiellement en revue en 1896, puis en volume en 1897, alors que je ne con- 
naissais Nietzsche méme pas de nom. Les traductions d’Henri Albert ne com- 
mencérent a paraitre au Mercure de France qu’en 1899. Il y a parenté d’esprit 
non descendance. Mon émotion lorsque plus tard je lus Nietzsche n’edit pas été 
si vive, si déja de moi-méme je n’étais point engagé sur sa route, sur cette route 
ou je pensais étre seul 4 m’aventurer, ot tout d’un coup je vis se dresser devant 
moi une ombre immense.*! 


Ainsi donc, poursuivant et acceptant les données de Gide, nous con- 
cluons, de fagon provisoire, qu’il ne prit connaissance de Nietzsche 


17. Voir Journal, p. 144 (novembre 1904). 

18. Il s’agit de I’édition bleue tirée 4 300 exemplaires. 

19. O.C., m, xi. 

20. La traduction allemande des Nourritures terrestres, par Hans Prinzhorn, a paru 4 Berlin, 
en 1929, 4 la Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 

21. “Préface a la traduction allemande des Nourritures terrestres,’ Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
aise, XxxIv (1930,) 322. 
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qu’au cours de la composition de l’ Immoraliste, aprés 1897, et a la suite 
des traductions frangaises d’Henri Albert, qui parurent entre 1899 
(d’aprés Gide) et 1909. 


2 


Des objections s’élévent toutefois dans notre esprit. Gide ne savait-il 
pas l’allemand? Ses ceuvres de jeunesse contiennent un certain nombre 
de citations allemandes et témoignent d’une vive curiosité et d’une 
bonne connaissance de la littérature d’outre-Rhin. Qu’on lise, par exem- 
ple, sa ““Lettre 4 X,” écrite 4 Munich en mai 1893, si pleine d’enthou- 
siasme pour Schiller et pour Goethe surtout, copiant dévotement des vers 
du Tasso.” Et dans Si le grain ne meurt, Gide relate comment Pierre 
Louys le surprit 4 l’Ecole Alsacienne lisant le Buch der Lieder “dans le 
texte.’ Ses contemporains ignoraient-ils vraiment Nietzsche jusqu’a 
la fin du siécle? Les jeunes revues de |’époque ne semblent guére dé- 
tournées de |’étranger, et une enquéte sur les relations franco-alle- 
mandes, faite par le Mercure de France en 1895, prouve clairement l’in- 
térét des écrivains frangais pour |’Allemagne, surtout dans le domaine 
de la philosophie.** Bien que le Symbolisme s’inspirat davantage de la 
poésie anglaise et américaine, |’esprit de non-conformisme, créé par les 
Jeune-France, n’eit-il pas favorisé le prophéte de l’individualisme, le 
réformateur de toutes les valeurs morales? 

Appliquons donc la critique historique au document qui termine la 
premiére partie de I’étude et qui renferme, dans une certaine mesure, les 
indications précédentes. Nous étudierons briévement la bibliographie de 
Nietzsche en France, ainsi que les informations des amis d’ André Gide, 
pour procéder ensuite 4 la revue des écrits de Gide ot Nietzsche est 
mentionné. 

Dés l’abord nous notons |’erreur que commet Gide en indiquant 1899 
comme I’année ot commencérent 4 paraitre les traductions d’Henri Al- 
bert. La premiére ceuvre complete traduite par Albert parut en 1898, et 
Gide la lut aussitét, comme nous allons le constater plus loin. Bien avant 
cette date, des fragments traduits avaient été publiés par I’ Ermitage, le 
Mercure, la Revue Blanche. Des traductions d’autres auteurs avaient 
paru sous forme de volumes en 1877, en 1892 et en 1893. Si les articles 
sur Nietzsche sont relativement clairsemés avant 1895, ils abondent a 
partir de cette date, et ce sont précisément les jeunes revues auxquelles 
collaborent Gide lui-méme et ses amis qui s’emparent dés le début du 


22. “Lettre 4 X,” O.C., 1, 543-545. 
23. Si le grain..., O.C., x, 268. 
24. Mercure de France, xiv (avril-juin 1895), 1-65. 
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philosophe allemand.” Ainsi nous trouvons dans |’ Ermitage de 1893, 
1* semestre, des “Fragments” de Gide encadrés d’une part par un 
élogieux compte-rendu de la traduction du Cas Wagner, dans lequel 
Nietzsche est salué comme le sauveur de “notre société sans direction’’; 
de l'autre, par des extraits du Zarathoustra précédés d’une introduction 
enthousiaste de Hugues Rebell. Ce périodique, auquel Gide devait col- 
laborer réguliérement 4 partir de l'année 1896, signale fidélement les 
études sur Nietzsche et les traductions de ses ceuvres. Non moins at- 
tentive, la Revue Blanche expose 4 ses lecteurs les idées du philosophe, 
alors qu’en 1895 elle publie le premier chapitre de Paludes. Le Mercure 
de France, qui bientét deviendra l’éditeur attitré des ceuvres de Gide, se 
fait dés 1893 le porte-voix de la pensée nietzschéenne par l’impertur- 
bable zéle d’Henri Albert. Dans une legon professée en Sorbonne le 31 
mai 1893, Ferdinand Brunetiére mentionne longuement Nietzsche et 
l’introduit par ces mots: ‘“‘C’est le philosophe 4 la mode . . .”** De son 
cété, Remy de Gourmont, le critique perspicace du Symbolisme, 
n’hésite pas a déclarer qu’avant méme d’étre traduit, Nietzsche avait 
“pénétré en France et déterminé pour les idées d’individualisme une 
sympathie, qui, d’abord, ne fut pas toujours clairvoyante.’’?” 

Les amis de Gide, tous écrivains d’avant-garde, ne pouvaient rester 
étrangers 4 la philosophie pressante et stimulatrice du grand penseur. 
Pierre-Quint nous rapporte, en effet, que les noms de Wilde, de Whit- 
man et surtout de Nietzsche revenaient constamment dans les con- 
versations autour de Gide et que chaque nouvelle traduction fut une 
révélation pour le petit milieu.2* Marcel Drouin, auquel Gide voue dans 
Sa jeunesse une amitié fervente, s’intéresse dés le lycée aux choses de 
l’ Allemagne. C’est lui qui, lors de la mort de Nietzsche, écrira l'article 
nécrologique pour la Revue Blanche. 11 publiera dans | Ermitage des 
études approfondies sur la ““Sagesse de Goethe.’’ Compagnon fidéle de 
Gide, n’aurait-il taché de faire partager son admiration 4 |’ami?” 

Bien que la premiére réaction fit en partie de scandale, ou peut-tre 
a cause de cela méme, il est malaisé d’admettre que Gide, curieux et 
avide de toute forme de pensée nouvelle, liseur infatigable et fondateur 
de revues, aspirant lui-méme 4 une philosophie libératrice et fiére, edt 
ignoré celui qu’il devait bientét proclamer comme son parent d’élection. 

25. On trouvera une importante bibliographie de Nietzsche en France dans le livre de 
Mile Geneviéve Bianquis, Nietzsche en France, Paris, Alcan, 1929. 

26. F. Brunetiére, L’Evolution de la poésie lyrique en France au XIX°* siécle, Paris, Hachette, 
1906, II, 241. 

27. R. de Gourmont, Le Probléme du style, Paris, Mercure de France, 1907, p. 158. 

28. Voir L. Pierre-Quint, André Gide, Paris, Stock, 1932, p. 62. 


29. Marcel Drouin est connu dans le monde des lettres sous le pseudonyme de Michel 
Arnauld. Il deviendra le beau-frére de Gide. 
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Le Journal ne jette qu'une faible lumiére sur notre probléme: relative- 
ment peu de mentions dont la majorité, tardives, sur un ton de défensive 
ou méme d’agression. La premiére apparait en 1896(?), dans une “médi- 
tation sur l’utilité de la maladie” en tant qu’inquiétude. “La valeur de 
Rousseau, de méme que celle de Nietzsche, vient de 14,”’ conclut Gide.*° 

En novembre 1898, nous lisons dans |’ Ermitage un passage infiniment 
plus significatif, suivi d’une citation de Nietzsche. II s’agit de Maeter- 
linck et de l’évolution de sa pensée: ““Depuis le Trésor des Humbles, 
qu’a-t-il donc rencontré sur sa route?—La vie et Nietzsche;—quoi de 
plus pour bouleverser?”’*! Petite phrase plus spontanée, plus révélatrice 
aussi que les affirmations opiniatres du Journal® écrites 4 une époque 
ou |’émotion ressentie 4 la lecture du philosophe était depuis longtemps 
fanée. Toute une confession s’y décéle. Peut-on appliquer 4 autrui ce 
que l’on n’a pas éprouvé soi méme? “La vie et Nietzsche,”—voila donc 
ce qui du triste André Walter avait fait le chantre orgueilleux de la 
volupté et de l’accueil. Mais quand? En considération des recherches 
antécédentes, 1898 semble bien tard. Comme nous |’avons dit plus 
haut, les ceuvres de jeunesse de Gide révélent beaucoup de valeurs 
nietzschéennes, mais le nom du philosophe n’apparait guére avant 1896. 
On a fait justement remarquer la similitude de certains passages des 
Nourritures terrestres et du Zarathoustra.** Il y a, en effet (en plus de 
l’attitude générale de révolte contre la morale traditionnelle), tout un 
monde d’images et d’incitations pareilles: soif,—sources,—retour aux 
sens, aux “nourritures terrestres,’””—meépris de la faiblesse,—détache- 
ment des familles,—joie justifiant nos actions,—conseil aux disciples 
doublier l’enseignement du maitre aprés s’en étre inspirés,—etc., 
jusqu’au ton apostolique adopté dans les deux ouvrages.** Tirer de cette 
affinité des conclusions, aprés la véhémente protestation de Gide,* nous 
semble, pour le moment, trop hardi. 

Pour obtenir de Gide lui-méme un éclaircissement sur sa prise de 
contact avec Nietzsche, il faut décidément attendre jusqu’en 1898. Un 
mois aprés la courte mention du philosophe au sujet de Maeterlinck, 
parait encore dans |’Ermitage, une nouvelle “Lettre 4 Angéle,” cette 
fois entiérement vouée 4 Nietzsche.** Elle constitue notre source de 

30. Journal, “‘Feuillets,”’ p. 98. 
31. Lettres d Angéle, (4° lettre), O.C., m, 182. 

32. Voir notes 6 et 8. 

33. Cf. Henri Drain, Nietzsche et Gide, Paris, éd. de la Madeleine, 1932. 

34. Ce qui n’empéche qu’en 1930 (Journal, p. 990) Gide critique sévérement le style du 
Zarathoustra: ‘“Le ton de ce livre m’est insupportable.” 


2§, Voir note 21. 
36. Lettres d Angéle (12° lettre), O.C., m1, 228-241. 
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beaucoup la plus intéressante et nous permettra, bien que dépourvue de 
points de repére précis, d’établir un certain nombre de faits. L’ article est 
inspiré par les récentes traductions du Zarathoustra et de Par dela le bien 
et le mal. “Graces soient rendues 4 M. Henri Albert qui nous donne 
enfin notre Nietzsche,”’*’ dit Gide. “Depuis si longtemps nous I’at- 
tendions! L’impatience nous le faisait épeler dans le texte . . . ”’ Gide 
avait donc lu Nietzsche en allemand. Ne se contentant pas des frag- 
ments traduits de-ci, de-la, il était allé droit aux sources. “Epeler”?— 
Non, il avait di faire mieux que cela: un peu plus loin, Gide analyse 
l’ceuvre complete, “douze volumes”’: 


“De lun a l’autre aucune nouveauté; le ton seul change, devient plus lyrique 
et plus dpre, plus forcené. 

Dés le premier ouvrage (La Naissance de la Tragédie) V'un des plus beaux, 
Nietzsche s’affirme et se montre tel qu’il sera: tous ses futurs écrits sont 14 en 
germe. 


Un peu plus loin: 


De part en part son ceuvre n’est qu’une polémique: douze volumes de cela; on 
ouvre au hasard; on lit n’importe quoi; d’une page 4 !’autre, c’est tout de méme; 
la ferveur seule se renouvelle et la maladie I’alimente; aucun calme; il y souffle 
sans cesse une colére, une passion enflammée. 


Gide connait son homme: un “‘croyant,” un “créateur”’ frénétique de 
la joie et du courage, un constructeur ‘‘a bras raccourcis.”’ ““Démolir, 
Nietzsche? Allons donc! II construit,—il construit, vous dis-je!” S’il 
sape, “‘c’est noblement, glorieusement, surhumainement, comme un 
conquérant neuf violente des choses vieilles.”’ 

La critique de Gide est globale, enthousiaste et perspicace plus que 
ne !’avaient été jusqu’ici les nombreuses études parues en France. Ces 
études, Gide ne les ignore plus. Il en mentionne plusieurs; il les com- 
mente et les rectifie: celles de Wyzewa, d’Henri Lichtenberger, de 
Bourdeau sans doute, puisqu’il s’agit du Journal des Débats. ll cite, a 
l’appui de sa critique, un long passage d’un essai de Fouillée sur Auguste 
Comte, paru en 1885 dans la Revue des Deux Mondes. \\ connait d’autres 
écrits: “Je ne parle que des plus remarquables,” affirme-t-il. Or, le 
premier article de Wyzewa qu’il mentionne est de 1891! Gide l’indique 
lui-méme dans une note. Notre supposition se trouve confirmée; 
l insatiable liseur ne pouvait ignorer Nietzsche jusqu’a notre siécle. 


37. Voici la forme originale de cette phrase: “graces soient rendues 4 MM. Albert et Cie 
qui nous donnent enfin...” (cf. Ermitage, xvu, 55.) En effet, Henri Albert ne traduisit 
que Zarathoustra, tandis que Par dela le bien . . . fut traduit par Weiscoff et Art. 
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Comment concilier les deux parties de notre étude? D’une part I’af- 
firmation réitérée de Gide de n’avoir connu Nietzsche qu’au temps de 
l Immoraliste; de Y autre la constatation que devangant les traductions, il 
avait eu recours 4 |’ ceuvre originale du philosophe. D’un cété l’assurance 
formelle qu’en 1897, lors de la publication des Nourritures, il ne con- 
naissait Nietzsche méme pas de nom; de I’autre le témoignage contraire 
de la bibliographie nietzschéenne en France, la mention du Journal et le 
fait qu’en 1898 il connaissait toute | ceuvre du grand Allemand, y com- 
pris les études frangaises parues sur lui 4 partir de 1891. 

Ne nous arrétons cependant pas trop longtemps 4 cette date de 1891. 
I] n’est pas impossible, bien qu’improbable, que Gide ne recherchat les 
critiques qu’aprés la lecture des textes originaux. Nous pourrions alors 
placer la composition de I’ Immoraliste entre 1897 et 1898, résultat peu 
satisfaisant d’ailleurs. Nous pourrions méme, en omettant un moment 
sa protestation au sujet des Nourritures, faite plus de trente ans aprés 
l’apparition de |’ceuvre, reculer son roman davantage encore, puisque 
celui-ci s’inspire surtout du premier voyage en Afrique (1893-1894) et 
peut-€tre aussi de son voyage de noces (1895-1896). Hypothése 
d’autant plus admissible que Gide nous assure plus d’une fois qu'il 
concevait ses ceuvres longtemps avant de leur donner une forme défini- 
tive. Voici ce que nous lisons dans son journal: “‘.. . les Caves du Vatican 
habitaient depuis plus de quinze ans dans ma téte, comme aussi j’y avais 
porté plus de quinze ans la Porte Etroite et 4 peine un peu moins |’ Im- 
moraliste, premier sorti.’’** 

“‘A peine un peu moins I’ Jmmoraliste?”’ Mais cela nous porterait du 
coup 4 quatre-vingt-dix ou—puisque cela n’est pas possible—aux années 
de son premier voyage! Gide aurait trés bien pu, au cours du temps, 
avoir confondu conception et rédaction: toutes ses protestations sont 
au moins de vingt ans postérieures 4 la publication du livre et nous avons 
déja noté certaines erreurs de mémoire. 

Abstenons-nous plutdét de dates et concluons de fagon plus générale, 
si toutefois—contrairement 4 Gide—nous osons conclure. I] nous semble 
impossible que Gide ait ignoré Nietzsche aussi longtemps que l’implique 
la préface a l’édition allemande des Nourritures. 11 en_avait, certes, vu 
mentionner le nom et |’ceuvre et parcouru plus d’un extrait. Quelques 
phrases, sans doute, demeurérent avec lui, encourageantfses propres 
pensées, confirmant son nietzschéisme latent. Puis tout d’un coup,‘\le 
choc, la révélation de cette forte ressemblance eut lieu, alors qu'il 


38. Journal, p. 437 (12 juillet 1914). 
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rédigeait le début de I’ Immoraliste. Qui de nous n’a pas fait l’expéri- 
ence qu’une parole amie, plus hardie que la nétre, met brusquement a 
nu notre propre personnalité, et qu’emportés par celle-ci, nous oublions 
celle-la? 

Jai lu tel livre; et aprés l’avoir lu je l’ai fermé; je l’ai remis sur ce rayon de 
ma biblioth¢que,—mais dans ce livre il y avait telle parole que je ne peux pas 
oublier. Elle est descendue en moi si avant, que je ne la distingue plus de moi- 
méme. Désormais je ne suis plus comme si je ne |’avais pas connue.—Que 
j oublie le livre od j’ai lu cette parole; que j’oublie méme que je !’ai lue; que je 
ne me souvienne d’elle que d’une maniére imparfaite . . . n’importe! Je ne peux 
plus redevenir celui que j’étais avant de l’avoir lue.** 


Gide pensait-il 4 Nietzsche lorsqu’en 1900 il pronongait ces mots? 
Nous inclinons 4 le croire. 


BLuMA RENEE LANG 


Columbia University 


39. De P influence en littérature, O.C., m, 256. 
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LA NUANCE EXACTE de ce mot argotique nous est donnée par Bauche, 
Le langage populaire (1928), s.v. moche: “laid (avec une nuance de 
faiblesse, de pauvreté), désagréable, facheux (en parlant des personnes 
et des choses),” s.v. mocherie: “‘qualité de ce qui est moche, laideur, 
pauvreté,” ‘‘événement facheux, pénible,” “ensemble de personnes, 
d’événements, de choses qui font naitre une impression de mépris, de 
dégoit (Quelle mocherie! peut s’appliquer 4 la laideur d’une femme, aux 
actes vils de quelqu’un, 4 l’horreur de la guerre, etc.).” A la page 62 le 
mot moche est donné comme exemple de ce “grand nombre de mots cor- 
respondant a des idées ou 4 des nuances d’idées que le frangais ne peut 
pas exprimer avec un seul terme.” 

Le mot, attesté sous la forme moche depuis 1900 seulement, a déja 
regu deux explications: Dauzat dans Revue de philologie frangaise, xxv, 
186, a suggéré comme étymon le fr. soie en moches “‘la soie non tordue”’ 
(de Vital. moscio “‘mou’’): moche “‘vilain, laid’’ serait donc quelque chose 
a l’état brut comme la soie en moches—explication que Sainéan (Le 
Langage parisien, p. 373) accepte. Je me demande pourquoi un terme 
technique de la soierie aurait été a tel point généralisé—les expériences 
que j’ai faites avec frangin (cf. RR, xxxu, 296), ne m’encouragent pas 4 
admettre un paralléle. D’ailleurs, M. Dauzat lui-méme semble avoir 
abandonné son explication, puisque dans son Dictionnaire étymologique 
(1938) il sépare moche “torsade d’écheveaux” de moche “laid,” et se 
rallie pour ce dernier 4 l’opinion, formulée ainsi par le dictionnaire 
étymologique de Bloch-von Wartburg: 


Mot d’argot, qui semble étre emprunté de |’allemand dialectal mutsch “‘ani- 
mal, imbécile”; celui-ci aurait pénétré en francais par la Suisse romande qui 
emploie motche au sens de “balourd.” 


Ces formes ont été puisées sans aucun doute dans |’ ccuvre de Tappolet, 
Die alemannischen Lehnwérter in der franzésischen Schweiz, 1 (1917), 117: 
je n’y trouve pas, il est vrai, la forme motche, mais le vaudois mutsd, 
mots, mwotst aux sens de 1) “émondé, tronqué, mutilé”’ (arbre, queue, 
cornes, etc.); 2) “confus, interdit,” dérivant de l’all. mutz, qui est 
probablement de méme origine que la famille de mots romane (ital. 
mozzo etc.) que le REW enregistre sous *#miitius “abgestumpft’” (n° 
5792). La sémantique ne s’oppose évidemment pas 4 ce rapprochement, 
la phonétique ne pourrait pas non plus prononcer un veto, bien que la 
forme motche elle-méme ne soit pas attestée par Tappolet et qu’il faille 
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admettre une simplification, opérée par le francais, de -é->-§-(-tch-> 
-ch-). 

Mais voici un fait qui me semble catégoriquement contredire |’ explica- 
tion par un mot en dernier lieu germanique: |’existence d’une forme 
mouche “laid, vilain,” antérieure 4 moche. En effet, le dictionnaire de 
Dauzat enregistre sous moche: “‘mouche, 1836, Verlaine, Panthéonades.”’ 
Panthéonades est le sous-titre d’un chapitre de I’ euvre du célébre poéte, 
intitulée “Les mémoires d’un veuf” (Cuvres completes, Paris, Vanier, 
1910, IV, 307) et qui a paru en 1886 (la date donnée par Dauzat est 
évidemment due 4 une faute d’impression): le morceau, qui polémise 
contre la translation des cendres de Victor Hugo au Panthéon, contient 
un passage sur |’adaptation de l’ancienne église de Sainte-Geneviéve, 
congu en ces termes (les italiques sont celles de Verlaine): 

. . ils ont fourré dans cette cave ot il n’y a pas de vin! Oh! 

Et au-dessus donc! 

Soit! On a enlevé les stalles en toiles peintes, la chaire item, les con fession- 
naux item, |’autel toc et le baldaquin rien mouche. Mais quoi 4 la place? Du 
public. Vrai j’aimais mieux les “fidéles,”” quelque un peu melon qu’ils parussent. 


On voit l’identité de mouche avec moche par Yaccouplement avec toc 
“mauvais, simili, imitation” (Bauche) et par ce rien au sens ironique: 


“trés, beaucoup, grandement,” qui est précisément courant dans la 
phrase elle est rien moche “elle est bien laide” (citée par Bauche, s.v. 
rien). Lorédan Larchey dans son Dictionnaire historique d argot (7° éd., 
1878), s.v. mouche, nous montre de méme le mot mouche groupé avec 
toc dans un passage de l’humoriste mondain Lemercier de Neuville, 
passage que je ne puis dater: Avez-vous été hier soir aux Variétés?—Toc.— 
Et Ambroise?—Mouche. 

Or, ce mouche “‘vilain’” est 4 Yorigine un mot de I’argot des mal- 
faiteurs, qui, comme tant d’autres, est entré dans I’ “argot,”’ c’est a dire 
dans la parlure familiére générale.! I] se trouve attesté pour la premiére 
fois dans les additions de l’édition de 1849 du dictionnaire argotique 
“Le Jargon de l’Argot réformé” (1° éd. 1628), dans lesquelles figure 
aussi toc “faux, mauvais, méchant”: une déformation mouchique est 
attestée un peu avant dans le vocabulaire de Vidocq (1837): “Mouchique 
mauvais, laid: étre mouchique a la section, étre connu pour un mauvais 


1. Sainéan, Le Langage parisien (p. 451), insiste sur la vitesse avec laquelle le langage des 
malfaiteurs pénétre dans l’argot mondain: Vidocq constate dés 1837: “La langue argotique 
n’est plus celle des tavernes et des mauvais lieux, elle est aussi celle des théatres; encore 
quelques pas et l’entrée des salons lui sera permise.” En effet, quelques années aprés |’appari- 
tion du vocabulaire argotique de Vidocq, en 1844, Labiche introduit le mot mouchique dans 
une comédie-vaudeville: Je dialoguerai aujourd’ hui d’une fagon un peu mouchique. Sur les rai- 
sons de |’évolution: argot des malfaiteurs>‘argot,’ cf. mes Romanischen Stil- und Literatur- 
studien, 11, 260. 
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sujet dans le quartier qu’on habite, et, comme tel, noté 4 la police,” dans 
un dictionnaire d’argot de 1846: “‘smouchique, injure” et dans une lettre 
en argot de 1842: Les gaffiers [=gardiens] sont plus mouchiques que lago 
[=la]. Toutes ces données nous sont connues grace 4 Sainéan, Les 
Sources de l'argot ancien 1, 463, qui explique excellemment mouche 
“vilain’”’: “‘propr. ennuyeux comme une mouche,’’? comme I’avait déja 
fait Delvau dans son Dictionnaire de la langue verte (1883), s.v. mouche: 
“Mauvais, laid, désagréable, ennwyeux comme une mouche. Argot des 
faubouriens.”” Le transfert morphologique de mouche subst. “fly” > 
mouche adj. “‘mauvais” n’est pas plus difficile 4 justifier que celui qui 
a eu lieu pour béte en francais commun et pour chouette “‘joli” en argot; 
cf. encore la locution salaud et vache, que Bauche (page 68) compare aux 
deux termes de l’expression une vieille roupie dégueulasse et moche. Le 
suffixe -ique de mouchique n’a rien 4 faire avec les moujiks russes de 1812, 
comme le pensait Francisque Michel, mais est la variante bien connue 
de -iche d’un cété, -aque, -oque de ! autre—cf. Horning, ZRP, xix, 170 ss. 
Mouche “‘mauvais’’ a passé dans l’argot des coulisses ensemble avec 
toc; la phrase de Lemercier de Neuville, citée plus haut, semble lui 
appartenir, ainsi que notre passage verlainien qui insiste sur le cdté faux 
théatre du Panthéon. Sainéan, Le Langage parisien (page 464), nous dit: 


“Des termes [en note: Cités d’aprés Arthur Pongin, Dictionnaire historique 
et pittoresque du thédtre, Paris 1885|—comme étre mouche et toc, étre parfaite- 
ment mauvais dans le réle dont on est chargé— . . . ont passé du parler vulgaire 
dans le langage des coulisses.’’ 


C’est probablement dans cet argot-la‘ que mmouche “‘ennuyeux, insup- 


x 


portable,” aura gagné la nuance “‘pitoyablement mauvais, laid”: a 
noter la coincidence exacte des dates: le dictionnaire du théatre de 
Pongin est de 1885, le passage de Verlaine de 1886. 


2. Cf. esp. pop. un mosca “persona molesta y pesada,” amoscarse “enfadarse” [ =fr. prendre 
la mouche!], catal. argotique mosquejar “molester, ennuyer,” cf. M. L.Wagner, Notes lin- 
guistiques sur Pargot barcelonais (1924), p. 71, et exclamation populaire esp. /moscas! ‘dia- 
ble!’ L’esp. mosca et le fr. mouchard “espion” (puis “agent de police”), tous deux d'origine 
argotique, seront aussi dus 4 l’idée de l’importunité qui s’ajoute 4 celle du mouvement rapide 
et imprévu. M. Pei attire mon attention sur une nuance sémantique paralléle de l’italien 
populaire m0sca. 

3. Toc a signifié d’abord “‘cuivre, mauvais bijou”? (Vidocq): ““Onomatopée exprimant le 
son mat du cuivre ou du doublé” (Sainéan, Les Sources de l’argot ancien). 

4. Il y a encore un étre mouche “‘ne pas faire de levée,” de mouche “dans une espéce de jeu 
de cartes, les cartes de chaque coup, notées pour étre payées successivement comme enjeux 
des coups suivants,” 4 d’autres jeux de cartes “la punition du joueur qui, ayant proposé le 
coup, n’a fait aucune levée ou bien a renoncé.” L’idée originaire doit encore étre “chose 
déplaisante, ennuyeuse.”’ Etre mouche, dans ces jeux, est donc quelque chose comme étre capot 
(>all. kaput), bredouille, etc.—l’état piteux de celui qui perd pourrait avoir concouru pour 
produire mouche moche “laid,” avec une nuance de pitié énervée. 
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Quant 4 la forme moche, attestée depuis 1900, elle peut étre une 
variante dialectale de mouche (a. fr. mosche, namur. moche, morvan méche, 
De Chambrure, et cf. la carte de I’ Atlas linguistique, qui montre cette 
forme bien répandue en Wallonie, Lorraine, Francoprovengal). Une 
prononciation vulgaire ayant en elle-méme une certaine expressivité, on 
comprend qu’une forme phonétique divergente de mouche ait été la 
bienvenue pour I’adjectif signifiant “laid, vilain.” Ainsi le mot mouche 
s’est scindé en deux et la variante dialectale et vulgaire se charge de la 
nuance dépréciative.' Par la rupture phonétique avec mouche, \’adjectif 
moche pouvait s’abandonner aux forces du symbolisme phonétique: le 
m- rappelait maintenant mal et le ‘suffixe’ tant de formations péjoratives 
(caboche, bidoche etc.). Nous voyons ici un exemple de ce que les psycho- 
logues appellent Motivwandel: le “motif” qui a présidé a la création du 
mot était la comparaison précise “ennuyeux comme une mouche,” le 
motif de sa transformation est une vague correspondance phonétique 
avec le sentiment du dégoat. 

En suivant notre raisonnement, on aura gagné une explication précise 
“d’un mot francais par du frangais,” au lieu d’aller puiser 4 une vague 
source allemande. La richesse des ressources “indigénes” est inépui- 
sable. 


Leo SPITZER 


The Johns Hopkins University 


5. Phénoméne qui se trouve dans le langage de toutes les capitales: 4 Vienne le mot drakn 
est employé dans la meilleure société pour indiquer (avec une nuance de réprobation plai- 
sante) “passer la nuit 4 s’amuser d’une facon bruyante,” ce qui est un développement second- 
aire de drehen “tourner” (aufdrehen “tourner le robinet’’ comme signe d’une attitude plus 
énergique, d’une existence plus remplie), prononcé dans le dialecte local drahn. Or, le Vien- 
nois cultivé qui dit drehn pour “tourner” au sens propre, n’emploiecrait jamais cette forme 
schriftdeutsch pour “‘passer la nuit . . . ”’ et dit dans ce dernier sens drahn. Le verbe s’est donc 
scindé en deux et l’acception “‘péjorative” s’approprie la prononciation dialectale. 
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RR_ Romanic Review SP Studies in Philology 
SAB Shakespeare Association Bulletin SRL Saturday Review of Literature 
SAQ South Atlantic Quarterly TLS [London] Times Literary Supplement 


1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 


Adventures of a Literary Historian: A Collection of his Writings Presented to 
H. Carrington Lancaster by his Former Students and Other Friends in Antici- 
pation of his Sixtieth Birthday, November 10, 1942. Foreword by C. 1. Silin, 
Introduction by Louis Cons. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxxi+392. 

Includes (pp. 177-186) “Sidney, Galant, La Calprenéde: an early instance of the 
influence of English literature upon the French,” from MLN, xu (1927), 71-77, 
together with Lancaster’s reply to the attack on this theory by Osborn in Sir Philip 
Sidney en France; (pp. 187-190) “Alexandre Hardy and Shakespeare,” from Todd 
Memorial Volumes (1930), 1, 3-6; (pp. 233-238) “Hermione’s Statue”’ (on possible 
French sources for the incident in A Winter’s Tale), from SP, xxtx (1932), 233-238; 
(pp. 329-333), “Calderon, Boursault, and Ravenscroft,” from MLN, .1 (1936), 
523-528; (p. 361) “George Meredith’s Use of a French Source,”’ from MLN, xxx 


(1916), 434-435; and (p. 362) “Henri Bordeaux and Maud Muller,” from MLN, 
Xxvil (1912), 30-31. 


Rev. by Fernand Baldensperger in RR, xxxm (1942), 403-405. 


Bond, Donald F., and Joseph E. Tucker, “Anglo-French and Franco-American 
Studies: A Current Bibliography,” RR, xxxm (1942), 132-156. 


Cooper, Douglas, “Une Enigme de la peinture franco-anglaise,” La France 
Libre, u1 (1942), 256-260. 
On Richard Parkes Bonington. 


Dillard, Dudley, “Keynes and Proudhon,” Journal of Economic History, u 
(1942), 63-76. 


Johnston, Joseph, “Bishop Berkeley and Kindred Monetary Thinkers,” 
Hermathena, No. 1x (1942), 30-43. 
Most of the paper is taken up with a comparison between Berkeley and Boisguilbert, 


the French seventeenth-century economist, though “there is no direct evidence that 
Berkeley was consciously influenced by the work of Boisguilbert’”’ (p. 39). 


Kerby, W. M., “Some Thoughts Concerning Moliére and the Restoration 
Drama,” Modern Languages, xxu (1942), 128-131. 
On the basis of a very sketchy comparison between Wycherley’s Plain Dealer and 


Le Misanthrope the writer concludes that the English Restoration dramatists are 
“artistically inferior’ to Moliére. 


Lokke, Carl Ludwig, “The French Foreign Office Records under the Third 
Republic,” American Archivist, v (1942), 73-81. 
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Maxwell, J. C., “Demigods and Pickpockets: the Augustan Myth in Swift 
and Rousseau,” Scrutiny, x1 (1942), 34-39. 


Parallels between the two writers in their views of classical antiquity. 


Offor, R., A Collection of Books in the University Library, Leeds, Printed Before 
the Nineteenth Century, Containing (a) Translations from English into French, 
(b) French Books on Great Britain. Part 5, 1660-1686. Leeds, Chorley & 
Pickersgill, 1942. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Leeds Philosophical Society (Literary and His- 
torical Section), v (1942), 277-293. Earlier instalments of this very valuable account 


of the Leeds collection were printed 1929-1936. It is pleasant to note that the collec- 
tion has now grown to a total of 2,526 volumes. 


Phillips, Margaret Mann, “Erasmus and Propaganda: A Study of the Transla- 
tions of Erasmus in English and French,” MLR, xxxvi (1942), 1-17. 


Roche, Alphonse V., “A Bibliography of Modern Provengal in the English 
Language, 1840-1940,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xivi (1942), 
379-388. 

Stanford, W. B., “Synaesthetic Metaphor,” CLS, vi-vu (1942), 26-30. 

Thompson, James Westfall, ““The Age of Mabillon and Montfaucon,” AHR, 
XLVI (1942), 225-244. 

Weigle, Clifford F., “The Rise and Fall of the Havas News Agency,” 
Journalism Quarterly, x1x (1942), 277-286. 


Whitridge, Arnold, “Vigny and Housman: A Study in Pessimism,” American 
Scholar, x (1941), 156-169. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES 


Two Missions of Jacques de la Brosse: An Account of the Affairs of Scotland in 
the Year 1543, and The Journal of the Siege of Leith, 1560. Ed. by Gladys 
Dickinson. (Publications of the Scottish History Society, 3rd ser., xxxvt.) 
Edinburgh, Scottish History Society, 1942. Pp. xi+188+12. 


Prints the French texts with English translation. 
Simmons, J., “An Unpublished Letter from Abraham Cowley,” MLN, tvu 


(1942), 194-195. 
To Sir Robert Long, dated from Paris, March 13, 1650. 


Zoff, Otto, The Huguenots: Fighters for God and Human Freedom. Trans. by 
E. B. Ashton and Jo Mayo. New York, L. B. Fischer, 1942. Pp. vii+340. 


Rev. by Jules A. Baisnée in Catholic Historical Review, xxvi (1942), 392-394; by 
Franklin C. Palm in AHR, xtvut (1943), 296-298; in NYTBR, April 5, 1942, p. 3. 


Manche, W. H., “The Swiss Church of Moor Street,” Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, xvu (1942), 53-63. 
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Tillier, Louis, “Un Huguenot francais 4 Londres: Abel Boyer,” La France 
Libre, m (1941), 83-89. 


Turner, Winifred, “Pierre Rival: An Autobiography,” Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, xvu (1942), 37-52. 


Rival was a refugee who served as minister of the French Chapel in St. James’s 
Palace from 1710 to 1728. These notes are derived from the Apologie de Pierre Rival 
(London, 1716). 


Horsley, Phyllis M., ““Thémiseul de Saint-Hyacinthe (1684-1746),” CLS, 1v 
(1942), 6-13. 

Saint-Hyacinthe edited the Journal Littéraire and L’ Europe Savante and (with Justus 

Van Effen) translated Robinson Crusoe into French. Miss Horsley touches briefly 

(p. 12) on the Histoire du Prince Titi, concerning which there are still several unsolved 

problems—the relationship between the French and English editions, the identity of 


the English translators, and above all the extent to which the book is an apologia for 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. 


Le Fanu, T. P., “Statements and Declarations of French Pensioners in Ire- 
land,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvu (1942), 64-68. 


Hayes, Richard, “Biographical Dictionary of Irishmen in France,” Studies, 
XXXI (1942), 111-123, 237-251, 331-342. 


A very useful compilation (to be continued). 


Baldensperger, Fernand, “La Premiére Relation intellectuelle de David Hume 
en France: Une conjecture,” MLN, tvu (1942), 268-271. 


“ 


Suggests that the “‘man of considerable note’’ at Reims, mentioned in Hume’s letter 
of Sept. 12, 1734, was Lévesque de Pouilly, author of the Théorie des sentiments 
agréables (1736). 


Monod-Cassidy, Héléne, Un Voyageur-Philosophe au XVIII siécle: L’abbé 
Jean-Bernard Le Blanc. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1941. 
Cf. RR, xxx (1942), 137-138. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in Modern Philology, xu (1942), 219-220; by Jean David in 
MLQ, m1 (1942), 150-151; by Eugéne Joliat in PQ, xx1 (1942), 445-446; by Norman 
L. Torrey in RR, xxx (1942), 82-84. 

Pritchett, V.S., [The Abbé Prévost and England], New Statesman and Nation, 
July 25, 1942, p. 62. 

Prator, Clifford H., “E.-C. Fréron in the Light of Variants in the Text of his 
Lettres sur quelques écrits de ce temps,” MLQ, m (1942), 105-118. 


Healy, Dennis M., “A Note on Mérimée’s Correspondence,” MLN, tvu 
(1942), 198-205. 
Prints several short letters from Mérimée, including one to Lord Stanhope (Nov. 7, 


1855), and suggests the possibility of discovering Mérimée’s letters to Lady 
Holland, Lord Ashburton, and Mary Shelley. 
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Ransom, Harry, “The Brownings in Paris,” University of Texas . . . Studies in 
English, 194.1, pp. 147-153. 


Prints a newly discovered letter of the Brownings to Miss S. Bayley, dated Paris, 
July 11, 1858. 


Letters from Paris, 1870-1875. Written by C. de B., A Political Informant to the 
Head of the London House of Rothschild. Translated and edited by Robert 
Henrey. London, Dent, 1942. Pp. ix+237. 

A contemporary account of the siege of Paris and the early days of the Republic as 
transmitted to London by a French observer. 

Rev. by D.V.A. in La France Libre, 1 (1942), 403-404; in TLS, June 6, 1942, 
p. 285. 


Cingria, Charles-Albert, “G. K. Chesterton et les peuples latins,” Lettres 
Frangaises, v (1% juillet 1942), pp. 30-40. 


Symons, Arthur, “Notes taken in Paris in 1926. (Interviews and Influences 
including Edmond Jaloux, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam, Gaby Montbreuse, Lady 
Rothermere, the Duchesse de Clermont, Browning, Montaignine, Marcel 
Prevost, Remy de Gourmont and Natalie Clifford Barmy, Romaine Breek.)” 
CLS, 1v (1942), 1-6. 


Maurois, André, I Remember, I Remember. Translated by Denver and Jane 
Lindley. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. vi+310. 


Rev. by Rosemary Benét in Books, Oct. 18, 1942, p. 4; by Edward L. Keyes in 
Commonweal, Oct. 30, 1942, p. 46; by R. Ellis Roberts in SRL, Oct. 17, 1942, p. 6; 
by Katherine Woods in NYTBR, Oct. 11, 1942, pp. 2, 16. 


3. FRENCH>ENGLISH INFLUENCES 
Dean, Leonard F., “Bodin’s Methodus in England before 1625,” SP, xxx1x 
(1942), 160-166. 


On the vogue in England of Bodin’s Methodus ad facilem historiarum cognitionem 
(1566). 


Hutton, James, “Spenser and the ‘cing points en amours’,”” MLN, tvu (1942), 
657-661. 


Spenser’s use of a medieval French theme in the Faerie Queene (11, i. 45). 


Tannenbaum, Samuel A., Michel Eyquem de Montaigne (a concise bibliog- 
raphy—3o00 items). New York, The Author, 1942. Pp. xii+137. 


Harmon, Alice, “How Great was Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne?” PMLA, 
Lvit (1942), 988-1008. 


Shows that many similarities between Shakespeare and Montaigne which have been 


pointed out in the past have a common source in the /oci communes compiled from the 
classics. 
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Phelps, John, ““The Source of Love’s Labour’s Lost,” SAB, xvu (1942), 97-102. 


On the visit of Catherine de’ Medici, Marguerite de Valois, and their ladies to 
Marguerite’s estranged husband, Henry of Navarre, at Nérac in 1578-79. 


Pait, James Albert, “The Influence of Descartes on Seventeenth-Century 
English Philosophy,” University of Virginia ... Abstracts of Dissertations, 
1941 (Charlottesville, Va., 1941), pp. 67-70. 


Tucker, Joseph E., “English Translations from the French, 1650-1700: Cor- 
rections and Additions to the C.B.E.L.,” PQ, xx1 (1942), 391-404. 


A valuable list of additions to the Cambridge Bibliography. To the titles assembled by 
Dr. Tucker the following may be added: Descartes, The Passions of the Soule... , 1650; 
J. Gaffarel, Unheard-of Curiosities . . . , trans. Edmund Chilmead, 1650; N. Caussin, 
The Unfortunate Politique, or the Life of Herod, trans. Sir R. Hawkins, 1653; R. Gentili, 
Le Chemin abrégé, or a compendious method for the attaining of sciences in a short time..., 
1654; Reflections upon Monsieur Des Cartes’s Discourse of a Method ..., written by a 
private pen in French and translated out of the original manuscript by ]{ohn| D{avies], 
1655; M. LeGendre, The Manner of ordering fruit-trees, trans. John Evelyn (?), 1660 
(see Review of English Studies, xiv (1938), 285-297); P. Quinault, The Amourous 
Fantasme, a tragi-comedy, trans. Sir William Lower, 1660; P. Scarron, The City 
Romance made English, 1671; Mme de La Vallitre, The Penitent Lady, trans. Lewis 
Atterbury, 1684; H. Blancourt, The Art of Glass . . . , 1699 (see History of the Works 
of the Learned, Feb. 1699, pp. 98-100). 


Saintonge, Paul, and Robert W. Christ, Fifty Years of Moliére Studies; A 
Bibliography, 1892-1941. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, Extra Vol. xix.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. 
Pp. 313. 


Schmidt, Karlernst, Moliére in der angelsiichsischen Kritik. (“Britannica,” 19.), 
Hamburg, Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1940. Pp. 169. 


Tucker, Joseph E., “The Eighteenth-Century English Translations of Moliére,” 
MLQ, um (1942), 83-103. 

An illuminating study of a subject which has long needed careful investigation. Dr. 

Tucker writes from first-hand knowledge of the three great eighteenth-century 


translations, discusses the very doubtful contributions of “‘the late Mr. Johnson”’ and 
Henry Fielding, and pays tribute to the excellence of Ozell’s version. 


Miller, Clarence W., “The Influence of the French Heroi-historical Romance 
on Seventeenth-Century English Prose Fiction,” University of Virginia . . . 
Abstracts of Dissertations, 1940 (Charlottesville, Va., 1940), pp. 13-17. 

Noyes, Gertrude E., “John Dunton’s Ladies Dictionary, 1694,”’ PQ, xx1 (1942), 
129-145. 


Points out, among other sources, borrowings from Morery’s Grand Dictionnaire 
historique (Lyon, 1674). 


Noyes, Gertrude E., “Edward Cocker and ‘Cocker’s English Dictionary’,” 
NQ, cLxxxu (1942), 298-300. 
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Shows that the historical and poetic terms derive from Charles Estienne’s Dic- 
tionarium historicum, geographicum, poeticum (1553), and the military vocabulary is 
from de Guillet’s Arts de ! homme d’ epée, part ii (1670). 


Litz, Francis E., “The Sources of Charles Gildon’s Complete Art of Poetry,” 
ELH, 1x (1942), 118-135. 


Cites borrowings from Dacier and Rapin. 


Oake, Roger B., “Political Elements in Criticism of Voltaire in England 
1732-47," MLN, tv (1942), 348-354. 


Pike, Robert E., “Voltaire: Le patriot insulaire,’ MLN, tvu (1942), 354-355. 


Suggests that this reference (in the London Public Advertiser of Nov. 27, 1759) is to 
an early private performance of Tancréde. 


“James Thomson’s Library,” TLS, June 20, 1942, p. 312. 


“The number of foreign and classical books . . . is surprisingly large.” Comment 
by E. H. W. Meyerstein, ibid., July 4, 1942, p. 336. 


Lynskey, Winifred, “Pluche and Derham, New Sources of Goldsmith,” 
PMLA, vu (1942), 435-445. 

The first part of this article points out borrowings from Le Spectacle de la nature of the 
Abbé Pluche (in English translation) in three of Goldsmith’s writings—his intro- 
ductions to R. Brookes’s New and Accurate System of Natural History (1763), the 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite Learning (1759), and An History of the Earth 
and Animated Nature (1774). The evidence offered for the use of Pluche in the 
Enquiry is extremely slight. (Pluche’s work is cited as La Spectacle de la nature 
throughout.) 


Thraliana: The Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale (later Mrs. Piozzi), 1776- 
1809, Edited by Katharine C. Balderston. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1942. 
2 vols. Pp. xxxli+1191. 


Contains a great many references to contemporary French writers. On pp. 324-328 
are quoted three English versions of Voltaire’s lines to Madame du Chitelet (“Si vous 
voulez que j’aime encore”) by Hawkesworth, Fulke Greville, and H. L. Thrale. 


Lingenfelter, Lynwood S., “A Bibliography of Pedagogy in English Fiction, 
1750-1825, Abstracts of Doctoral Dissertations . . . Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege ..., IV (1942), 237-242. 


Many of the titles show the influence of Rousseau. 


Sewall, Richard B., “An Early Manuscript Translation of Rousseau’s Second 
Discours,” MLN, tvu (1942), 271-273. 
A translation by John Farrington, dated 1756, and differing from that published by 
the Dodsleys in 1762. 


Copeland, Thomas Wellsted, “Edmund Burke and the Book Reviews in 
Dodsley’s Annual Register,” PMLA, tvu (1942), 446-468. 


Presents evidence (pp. 460-463) for considering Burke as the reviewer of Rousseau’s 
Letter to d’ Alembert and Emile. 
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Schinz, Albert, “Les Dangers du cliché littéraire: Le Dr. Johnson et Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau,” MLN, tvu (1942), 573-580. 


The “cliché” in this case is the usual statement that Johnson disliked Rousseau, and 
Professor Schinz tries to show, by sentences quoted out of their contexts, that the 
two writers were not after all so dissimilar in point of view. Curiously enough there 
is corroborating evidence from a contemporary in the recently published Thraliana 
(referred to above). In 1776 Mrs. Thrale wrote (p. 12): “Johnson Rousseau & poor 
D* Collier!—three Men as unlike as possible sure; yet they all agree in these Exhor- 
tations to Young Women....” And in 1777 (p. 172): “Mr? Johnson was. . . of 
Opinion that the Delicacy of the Sex shou’d always be inviolably preserved, in eating, 
in Exercise, in Dress, in every thing: & I often found his Ideas on this Topick in 
particular so conformable to those of Rousseau that sometimes it used to amaze me 
how very similar the two Minds must originally have been made; & how much both 
were altered from the first Resemblance by Education, Prejudices, Habits and 
Aims.” On April 26, 1790, Mrs. Thrale wrote (pp. 765-766): “I used to tell Dr 
Johnson without displeasing him at all, how like he was to Jean Jacques Rousseau; 
a Thing at 1** View paradoxical enough—but the Latter’s Character of himself in 
the 32: Vol—page 369 [i.e. Confessions, bk. xii]—is so exactly similar to that w™ 
Johnson gives himself in the Idler [No. 31] under a fictitious Name—the Name of 
Sober I think; that tis quite comical to observe the resemblance.” Cf. also pp. «83, 
197-198, 203-204. 


McCormick, John F., “A Forerunner of the Scottish School,” New Scholasti- 
cism, xv (1941), 299-317. 


Attempts to show that Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind owes something to Claude 
Buffier’s Traité des premiéres vérités. 


Peck, Louis Francis, “The Life and Works of Matthew Gregory Lewis,” 
Harvard ... Summaries of Theses ... 1939 (Cambridge, Mass., 1942), 
PP. 243-247. 

Points out the improbability of Lewis’s use of Cazotte’s Le Diable amoureux. ““His 


farce The Twins, unpublished and hitherto unexamined, is based upon Jean Frangois 
Regnard’s Les Ménechmes ou les Jumeaux’’ (p. 245). 


Oman, Carola, Britain against Napoleon. London, Faber & Faber, 1942. 
Pp. 372. 
Also published in New York (by Doubleday, Doran) as Napoleon at the Channel. 
Rev. by Herbert Gorman in NYTBR, Aug. 9, 1942, pp. 1, 17; by Albert Guérard 
in Books, Aug. 30, 1942, p. 2; by Raymond Mortimer in New Statesman and Nation, 
Feb. 7, 1942, p. 95; in TLS, Jan. 24, 1942, p. 44. 


McCourt, Edward A., “The Invasion Theme in English Poetry,” Dalhousie 
Review, xxui (1942), 13-20. 


Fell, H. G., “Invasion Prints,” The Connoisseur, c1x (1942), 118-123. 


Bryant, Arthur, The Years of Endurance, 1793-1802. London, Collins; New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 375. 


Rev. by Leo Gershoy in Books, Dec. 13, 1942, p. 18; by J. L. Hammond in New 
Statesman and Nation, Nov. 28, 1942, p. 358; in TLS, Nov. 14, 1942, p. 558. 
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Davies, Godfrey, “English Foreign Policy,” HLQ, v (1942), 419-478. 
Deals with the Napoleonic period. 


Norman, Francis, ““A Godwin Pamphlet,” TLS, July 25, 1942, p. 367. 


A hitherto unrecorded pamphlet, Letters of Verax (1815), arguing against intervention 
in French affairs. 


Merchant, W. M., “Wordsworth’s Godwinian Period,” CLS, tv (1942), 
18-23. 
A study of Wordsworth’s writing between 1793 and 1795, in an attempt “to estab- 


lish the precise relationship of Wordsworth’s Godwinism to those elements of his 
thought derived from France.” 


D., A. E., “ ‘Zapolya’ and ‘Merope’,” NQ, cLxxxui (1942), 164-165. 
Cites evidence that Coleridge had Mérope in mind while writing Zapolya. 


Spengler, J. J., French Predecessors of Malthus. Durham, N. C., Duke Univer- 
sity Press, 1942. Pp. ix+398. 


Shine, Hill, Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians . . . Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1941. Cf. RR, xxxumt (1942), 142. 


Rev. by Charles F. Harrold in JEGP, x11 (1942), 389-390; by Townsend Scudder in 
JMH, xiv (1942), 115-116. 


Mill, John Stuart, The Spirit of the Age. Introductory Essay and Notes by 
Frederick A. von Hayek. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxxiii+94. 

A series of five papers reprinted for the first time from the Examiner (1831) and 
showing the influence of Saint-Simonian thought. 


Munro, Douglas, “ “The Three Musketeers’,”” TLS, Jan. 31, Feb. 7, 1942, 
pp. 60, 72. 


A valuable bibliographical study of the English translations. 


Fyfe, Hamilton, “Matthew Arnold and the Fall of France,” Hibbert Journal, 
XL (1942), 125-131. 
On Arnold’s “‘prediction” that France, owing to moral degeneracy, “will more and 
more lose her powers of soul and spirit, her intellectual productiveness, her skill in 
counsel, her formidableness as a foe, her value as an ally.”’ There is a spirited reply 
to Principal Fyfe’s article by Sir John Pollock, pp. 355-360. 


Smith, Horatio, “Ernest Renan vs. an Anglo-Saxon Publisher,” Modern Lan- 
guage Forum, xxvu (1942), 1-5. 
An interesting example of adaptation, in Renan’s very skeptical essay, ““La Méthode 
expérimentale en religion,’”’ contributed to an English publishing enterprise, The 
Hundred Greatest Men (1879), which excised it and published it only in French. 


Frierson, William C., The English Novel in Transition. Norman, University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1942. 
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Rahv, Philip, “On the Decline of Naturalism,” Partisan Review, 1x (1942), 
483-493. 


Morrissette, Bruce A., “Early English and American Critics of French Sym- 
bolism,”’ Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley by his Colleagues (Wash- 
ington University Studies, N.S., Language and Literature, No. 14; St. 
Louis, 1942), pp. 159-180. 


Bernard, Jules, “A Note by Buxton Forman and Four Letters of John Payne 


Relating to the Foundation of the Villon Society and Payne’s Translations,” 
University of Texas . . . Studies in English, 1942, pp. 199-206. 


Killen, A. M., “Some French Influences in the Works of W. B. Yeats at the 
End of the Nineteenth Century,” CLS, vit (1942), 1-8. 
Lindner, Gladys Dudley, Marcel Proust. Stanford, California, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. xii+312. 
Opinions of Proust in England and America. 
O’Brien, Justin, “Poet on Horseback,” Kenyon Review, tv (1942), 75-86. 


On the British poet Roy Campbell and his borrowings from French poets, particu- 
larly from Valéry. 


Peers, E. Allison, “The Tyranny of French,” Fortnightly, Sept. 1942, pp. 


169-176. 
An examination of the reasons for the preponderance of French in modern language 
teaching in England. The Government Committee of 1916 was “heavily weighed 
down by pro-French evidence.” 
““Menander’s Mirror. The Return of France,”” TLS, Nov. 28, 1942, p. 579. 


An assessment of the importance of France in Western culture. 


4. ENGLISH >FRENCH INFLUENCES 


Ullmann, Stephen, ““The Rhythm of English Infiltration into Classical French,” 
Modern Languages, xxm (1941), 55-58. 


Miller, John Richardson, Boileau en France au dix-huitiéme siécle. (Johns Hop- 
kins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol. xvun.) 
Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942. Pp. 626. 


Part 11, ch. iv: “L’Influence anglaise dans ses rapports avec Boileau.” 


Gilbert, Dorothy Lloyd, and Russell Pope, ““The Animadversions of Bishop 
Bossuet upon the Quakers and Quietists,” PMLA, tvu (1942), 105-115. 


McKee, David Rice, Simon Tyssot de Patot and the Seventeenth-Century Back- 
ground of Critical Deism. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, xv.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Pp. 105. 


Rev. by Fernand Baldensperger in Modern Language Forum, xxv (1942), 59-61. 
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Barker, Joseph E., Diderot’s Treatment of the Christian Religion in the ““Encyclo- 
pédie.”” New York, King’s Crown Press, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxu (1942), 144. 


Rev. by George R. Havens in MLN, tv (1942), 398-399; by J. Lough in MLR, 
Xxxvil (1942), 227-228. 


Gaudin, Lois S., Les Lettres anglaises dans Encyclopédie. New York, [Privately 
Printed], 1942. Pp. xvii+256. 


An important contribution. The first four chapters deal with poetry, drama, fiction, 
and miscellaneous prose, but the greater part of the book is devoted to a study of the 
vogue of English philosophy and theology in France as seen in the contributions to the 
Encyclopédie. These will be of value to all future students of the subject. Mrs. Gaudin 
shows that many of the poetic quotations come via Bysshe’s Art of English Poetry 
and that a good deal of the learning is lifted directly from Chambers’s Cyclopaedia. 
For each English author treated she gives not only a résumé of the material in the 
Encyclopédie but situates the author in the current of his time and shows how the 
treatment in the Encyclopédie falls behind or is in advance of his general reception in 
France. The result is a discriminating and helpful study. It is awkward to have the 
English names given throughout in French form: Guillaume Shakespeare, Jacques 
Thomson, etc. Occasionally these are quoted from the Encyclopédie without verifica- 
tion; on p. 192, e.g., ““M. Gilson, évéque de Londres, M. Swalbrook, évéque de 
Lichfield et de Coventry”’ refer to Edmund Gibson and Richard Smalbroke. 


Wade, Ira O., Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet . . . Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Cf. RR, xxx (1942), 144. 

Rev. by Harcourt Brown in MLQ, m1 (1942), 340-344; by R. T. F[lewelling] in 

The Personalist, xxi (1942), 317-318; by George R. Havens in RR, xxx (1942), 

80-82; by J. Lough in MLR, xxxvu (1942), 225-227; by Emile Malakis in MLN, 


Lv (1942), 238-239; by C. H. Pegg in JMH, x1v (1942), 123-124; by Norman L. 
Torrey in AHR, xivu (1942), 584-585. 


Alden, John Eliot, [Note on L’Espion francais 4 Londres, 1780], Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America, xxxvi (1942), 319. 
Points out that the place of publication is probably Paris rather than “Londres.” 
Leighton, Richard M., “The Tradition of the English Constitution in France 


on the Eve of the Revolution,” Cornell University Abstracts of Theses... 
1941 (Ithaca, N. Y., 1942), pp. 137-139. 


Read, Stanley E., “Some Observations on William Hogarth’s Analysis of 
Beauty: A Bibliographical Study,” HLQ, v (1942), 360-373. 


Cites a French translation (1805) by Hendrik Jansen. 


Whitridge, Arnold, “Shakspere and Delacroix,” SAB, xvu (1942), 167-183. 


An interesting study of Eugéne Delacroix’s enthusiasm for Shakespeare. Delacroix 
was “one of the first French critics to have made a serious effort to get his own 
nationality out of the way” (p. 180). 


Craig, Horace S., Jr., “Sainte-Beuve et sa connaissance de |’anglais: quelques 
précisions,” CLS, vu (1942), 24-27. 
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Weber, Carl J., The First Hundred Years of Thomas Hardy: 1840-1940. A 
Centenary Bibliography of Hardiana. Waterville, Maine, Colby College Li- 
brary, 1942. 


Rev. in TLS, Aug. 15, 1942, p. 408. 


Mortimer, Raymond, “Mallarmé,” Horizon, vi (1942), 247-264. 
A centenary article: Mallarmé the man and writer; his English contacts; an estimate 


of his value to-day. 


Proust, Marcel, Lettres 4 une amie: Recueil de quarante-et-une lettres inédites 
adressées & Marie Nordlinger, 1899-1908. Manchester, Editions du Calame, 
1942. 

The letters largely concern Proust’s interest in Ruskin. 
Rev. by Lilian Fearn in La France Libre, tv(1942), 243-244; in TLS, Nov. 7, 1942, 
p- §§tI. 

Troubridge, St. Vincent, “English Words in French,” NQ, cixxxu (1942), 

124. Cf. ibid., p. 237. 


2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
1. GENERAL STUDIES 
Adams, Randolph G., “Iconography of Old Detroit,” Studies in the History of 
Culture, Feb. 1942, pp. 246-260. 


Andersen, Viola, “Louisiana in Print,” Bulletin of the Louisiana Library Associ- 
ation, Vol. v, No. 4 (1942), 7-11. 
Bowe, Forrest B., “Some Additions and Corrections to Early Catholic Ameri- 
cana,’ Catholic Historical Review, xxvii (1942), 229-247. 
Titles of French works in English translation (to 1800) omitted from Wilfrid Par- 
sons’s Early Catholic Americana (cf. RR, xxx1 [1940], 141). 
Brooks, Philip, ““Notes on Rare Books,” NYTBR, Nov. 22, 1942, p. 28. 


Describes recent acquisitions at the John Carter Brown Library of Providence, R. I., 
including a copy of the proclamation issued during the Revolution by Charles Hector 
d’Estaing, admiral of the French fleet sent to America. 


Cohen, Gustave, Lettres aux Américains. Montréal, Editions de Arbre, 1942. 
Pp. 125. 


Hubert-Robert, Régine, L’ Histoire merveilleuse de la Louisiane francaise .. . 
New York, Editions de la Maison francaise, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxm (1942), 
146-147. 


Rev. by J.-M. Carriére in Canadian Historical Review, xxim (1942), 81-82. 





McDermott, John F., A Glossary of Mississippi Valley French, 1673-7850. 
St. Louis, Washington University, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxm (1942), 147. 
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Rev. by Norman W. Caldwell in MVHR, xxix (1942), 286-287; by J.-M. Carriére 
in Canadian Historical Review, xx (1942), 82-83; by Frank M. Chambers in MLQ, 
11 (1942), 460-462; by Jean Delanglez in Mid-America, xx1v (1942), 289-290; by 
Jay K. Ditchy in American Speech, xvu (1942), 187-189; by Eugéne Joliat in JEGP, 
XLI (1942), 552-554; by Grace Lee Nute in AHR, xiv (1942), 201. 


McMurtrie, Douglas C., Louisiana Imprints, 1768-1810. (Heartman’s His- 
torical Series, 62.) Hattiesburg, Miss., The Book Farm, 1942. 
A supplement to the author’s Early Printing in New Orleans (1929). 


Peckham, Howard H., Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the William L. 
Clements Library. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1942. Pp. 
xvi+403. 

Rev. by Philip Brooks in NYTBR, Dec. 6, 1942, pp. 24, 28; by Bernhard Knollenberg 


in Library Quarterly, xm (1943), 69-70; by G. L. M[cKay] in Papers of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, xxxvi (1942), 326-327. 


Publications contemporaines de langue francaise aux Etats-Unis et au Canada. New 
York, French Institute, 1942. Pp. 45. 


With “Avant-Propos” by Pierre Courtines. 


Randall, Huberta F., “Whitman and Verhaeren—Priests of Human Brother- 
hood,” FR, xvi (1942), 36-43. 


Rau, Louise, “Sources for the History of Wayne County in the Burton His- 
torical Collection (Detroit Public Library),’’ Michigan History Magazine, 
XXVI (1942), 223-232. 

Watts, Florence G., “The Rayneval Memorandum of 1782,” Indiana Magazine 
of History, xxxvui (1942), 167-207. 

Prints the French text, with translation, of the memorandum drawn up by de Ray- 
neval, private secretary of Vergennes, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France, 


1774-87, on the question of determining the Western boundaries of the United 
States. 


2. INTERMEDIARIES 


Murphy, Edmund R., Henry de Tonty: Fur Trader of the Mississippi. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxim (1942), 149. 
Rev. by Jean Delanglez in Mid-America, xxiv (1942), 141-143. 


Delanglez, Jean, Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana. Chicago, Institute of 
Jesuit History, :941. Cf. RR, xxxm (1942), 149. 


Rev. by Thomas F. Cleary in Catholic Historical Review, xxvii (1942), 103-104. 


Femicily, Catherine, “Father Claude Jean Allouez, S. J.,” Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, uu (1941), 12-24. 


Caldwell, Norman W., “Arkansas and its Early Inhabitants,’ Arkansas His- 
torical Quarterly, 1 (1942), 41-52. 
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Caldwell, Norman W., “Charles Juchereau de St. Denys: A French Pioneer 
in the Mississippi Valley,” MVHR, xxvmi (1942), 563-580. 


Childs, St. Julien R., “The Petit-Guérard Colony,” South Carolina Historical 
and Genealogical Magazine, xtui (1942), 1-17, 88-97. 


Notes on a group of French Huguenots who sailed from England to South Carolina 
in 1679. 


Goffin, Robert, De Pierre Minuit aux Roosevelt: L’ épopée belge aux Etats-Unis. 
New York, Brentano’s, 1942. 


On the Walloon origins of New York. Various chapters from the book are printed 
in Belgium, ut (1942), 153-156, 201-205, 263-267, 313-316. 


Seacord, Morgan H., Biographical Sketches and Index of the Huguenot Settlers of 
New Rochelle, 1687-1776. New Rochelle, N. Y., Huguenot and Historical 
Association, 1941. Pp. 54. 


Caldwell, Norman W., The French in the Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750. (Uni- 
versity of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, xxvi, No. 3.) Urbana, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1941. Pp. 113. 


Rev. by J.-M. Carriére in Canadian Historical Review, xx (1942), 82; by Clarence 
E. Carter in AHR, xiv (1943), 432; by Gilbert J. Garraghan in MVHR, xxix 
(1942), 91-92; by George I. Hunt in Wisconsin Magazine of History, xxvi (1942), 
99-100; by Thomas T. McAvoy in Indiana Magazine of History, xxxvm (1942), 
208-209; by John F. McDermott in Minnesota History, xxi (1942), 160-161; by 
R. A. McLemore in Journal of Mississippi History, 1v (1942), 176-177; by C. H. 
Quenzel in Arkansas Historical Quarterly, 1 (1942), 272-274; by Max Savelle in 
PMHEB, vxvi (1942), 488-489. 


Gottschalk, Louis, Lafayette and the Close of the American Revolution. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+458. 


Covers the four years beginning with Lafayette’s return to France in February 1779 
and ending with his visit to Chavaniac in March 1783. 

Rev. by Bernhard Knollenberg in AHR, xiv (1943), 354-356; by Charles H. 
Metzger in Catholic Historical Review, xxvui (1942), 292-293; by Allan Nevins in 
Yale Review, xxx1 (1942), 816-817; by Louis Martin Sears in MVHR, xx1x (1942), 
260; by Carl Van Doren in Books, May 3, 1942, p. 17. 


Winwar, Frances, “Lafayette Returns,” University Review, vi (1942), 236- 
243. 


The story of L:fayette’s triumphal return to the United States in 1824. 


Mayo, Bernard, Jefferson Himself: The Personal Narrative of a Many-Sided 
American. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. Pp. 384. 
A selection of letters and other materials. 


Rev. by Nathan G. Goodman in NYTBR, Dec. 13, 1942, pp. 5, 36; by Gerald W. 
Johnson in Books, Dec. 20, 1942, p. 3. 
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Souvenirs d’Edouard de Mondésir, 1789-1811: Sur Saint-Sulpice pendant la 
Révolution; La fondation du Séminaire de Baltimore; La vie au Canada et aux 
Etats-Unis a la fin du dix-huitiéme Siécle; Et le voyage de Chateaubriand en 
Amérique. With an Introduction by Gilbert Chinard. (“Historical Docu- 
ments,” Institut Francais de Washington.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. 60. 

Extracts from the memoirs of a French priest. 

Rev. by John Tracy Ellis in Catholic Historical Review, xxv (1942), 419-420; 
by M. H. Long in Canadian Historical Review, xx (1942), 419-420; by E. Wilson 
Lyon in JMH, xiv (1942), 589; by Grace Lee Nute in MVHR, xxix (1942), 449. 


Lyon, E. Wilson, The Man who Sold Louisiana: The Career of Francois Barbé- 
Marbois. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 
xix+240. 


Barbé-Marbois was Secretary of the French Legation in the United States from 1779 
to 1785 and later became president of the Cour des Comptes. 

Rev. by Henry E. Bourne in /MH, xiv (1942), 380-381; by Clarence E. Carter 
in Minnesota History, xx (1942), 258-259; by J. S. Clark in Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
xx (1942), 196-198; by Frederic R. Kirkland in PMHB, xvi (1942), 359; by John 
J. Meng in Catholic Historical Review, xxvii (1942), 395-396; by Franklin C. Palm 
in Pacific Historical Review, x1 (1942), 368-369; by Walter Prichard in LHQ, xxv 
(1942), 828-830; by Lon Tinkle in SRL, May 16, 1942, p. 32. 


Connell, James M., Thomas Paine. Introduction by R. H. Mottram. New York, 
Longmans, 1942. Pp. 4o. 


Norfleet, Fillmore, Saint-Mémin in Virginia: Portraits and Biographies. Rich- 
mond, Va., The Dietz Press, 1942. Pp. 234. 


Charles Févret de Saint-Mémin (1770-1852), a French portrait-painter of Dijon, 
who emigrated to the United States after the French Revolution. 

Rev. by Beverley Fleet in Virginia Magazine of History and Bicgraphy, v (1942), 
377-379; by John M. Jennings, Jr. in William and Mary College Quarterly, 2nd ser., 


xxl (1942), 338-340; by Alain Tarn in Southern Literary Messenger, wv (1942), 
316-320. 


Weeks, Mangum, “On John James Audubon,” SAQ, xx (1942), 76-87. 
McDermott, John F., ““Audubon’s ‘Journey up the Mississippi’,”” Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, xxxv (1942), 148-173. 
An account of a trip made in 1810, here reprinted from The Winter's Wreath (1828). 
Clarke, T. Wood, Emigrés in the Wilderness. New York, Macmillan, 1941. 
Cf. RR, xxx (1942), 151. 


Rev. by A. J. Hanna in New York History, xxu (1942), 77-79; by Paul Kiniery in 
Mid-America, xxtv (1942), 143-144; by Elsie Murray in PMHB, txvi (1942), 
131-132; by Charles W. Spencer in AHR, xivut (1943), 425. 


West, Oswald, “Oregon’s First White Settlers on French Prairie,” Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, xu (1942), 198-209. 
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“A French Tribute to Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Introduction and Trans- 
lation by Helen I. Cowan.” Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvu (1942), 
53-56. 


From a dispatch of Durand de Mareuil, French Minister in Washington, dated July 
28, 1826. 


Palfrey, Thomas R., “Louise Swanton Belloc (1796-1881) as an Intermediary 
between France and America,” Modern Language Forum, xxvu (1942), 
115-131. 


Aldridge, Alfred Owen, “Mysticism in Modern Times, L. I.,”” Asmericana, 
XXXVI (1942), 555-570. 
An account of the positivist settlement at Modern Times, Long Island, and two 
disciples of Comte in America—Henry Edger and John Metcalf. 


Maynard, Theodore, The Reed and the Rock: Portrait of Simon Bruté. New York, 
Longmans, 1942. Pp. 273. 
Bruté became the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Vincennes, Indiana, in 1834. 
Rev. by Edna Kenton in Books, Sept. 20, 1942, p. 16; by D. H. Moseley in Com- 
monweal, Aug. 14, 1942, pp. 401-402. 
Webster, Caroline LeRoy, “Mr. W. & I.” New York, Ives Washburn, 1942. 
Pp. 264. 
The travel diary of Daniel Webster’s second wife, recording a tour made to England 
and the Continent in 1839. 
Rev. by Stephen Vincent Benét in Books, Dec. 13, 1942, p. 2. 


Schapiro, J. Salwyn, “Alexis de Tocqueville, Pioneer of Democratic Liberal- 
ism in France,” Political Science Quarterly, Lvu (1942), 545-563. 

Smith, T. V., “Hindsight on de Tocqueville’s Foresight,” University Review, 
Ix (1942), 19-26. 


Six French Letters: Captain John Augustus Sutter to Jean Jacques Vioget, 1842- 
1843. Together with translations in English by the Nugget Editions Club of 
C.K. McClatchy Senior High School. Sacramento, The Nugget Press, 1942. 
Pp. x+ 40. 


Sarton, George, “Lesquereux (1806-89),”’ Isis, xxx1v (1942), 97-108. 

On the Swiss scientist who emigrated to the New World and wrote the Lettres 
écrites d Amérique destinées aux émigrants (1853). 

Leaman, Bertha Ruth, “Travel Notes of a Mid-nineteenth Century French. 

man,” Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, L1 (1942), 101-118, 
Based on Jean-Jacques Ampére’s “Promenade en Amérique,” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (1853). 

Army Life in the Dakotas: a Translation by Geo. F. Will of De Trobriand’s Vie 
militaire dans le Dakota, notes et souvenirs, 1867-1869. (Lakeside Classics, 39.) 
Chicago, R. R. Donnelly & Sons, 1941. 

Rev. by H. L. Walster in North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 1x (1942), 195-196. 
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Green, Julian, Memories of Happy Days. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. 
Pp. xii+320. 
Rev. by Albert Guérard in Books, Nov. 1, 1942, p. 3; by Katherine Woods in 
NYTBR, Nov. 8, 1942, p. 3. 


Thomas, Elisabeth Finley. The Paris We Remember. With an Introduction by 
Elliott Paul. New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. 478. 


An anthology of memories by English and American visitors. 
Rev. by Herbert Gorman in NYTBR, Dec. 20, 1942, p. 6; by Felizia Seyd in 
Books, Dec. 13, 1942, Pp. 20. 


3. FRENCH >AMERICAN INFLUENCES 


Wheeler, Joseph T., “Reading Interests of Maryland Planters and Merchants, 
1700-1776,” Maryland Historical Magazine, xxxvu (1942), 26-41, 291-310. 


Waldo, Lewis P., The French Drama in America in the Eighteenth Century and 
its Influence on the American Drama of that Period, 1701-1800. (Publications 
of the Institut Frangais de Washington.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 
1942. Pp. xvii+269. 

Rev. by Napier Wilt in New England Quarterly, xv (1942), 749-751. 


Spurlin, Paul M., Montesquieu in America, 1760-1801. University, Louisiana 
State University Press, 1940. Cf. RR, xxx (1941), 195; Xxx (1942), 152. 
Rev. by Benjamin F. Wright in AHR, xtvu (1942), 353-354. 


Barr, Mary-Margaret H., Voltaire in America, 1744-1800. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1941. Cf. RR, xxxm (1942), 153. 
Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MLQ, m1 (1942), 144-146; by John L. Brown in Catholic 
Historical Review, xxvu (1942), 517-518; by Michael Kraus in AHR, xivu (1942), 
944-945. 


Yost, Genevieve, “The Reconstruction of the Library of Norborne Berkeley, 
Baron de Botetourt, Governor of Virginia, 1768-1770,” Papers of the Bibli- 
ographical Society of America, xxxvi (1942), 97-123. 


A library particularly rich in French literature. 


Abel, Darrel, “The Significance of the Letter to the Abbé Raynal in the 
Progress of Thomas Paine’s Thought,’ PMHB, txvi (1942), 176-190. 


Bowe, Forrest B., [Note on an early translation]. Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, xxxvi (1942), 64-65. 


Shows that the popular Advice from a Lady of Quality to her Children (3rd ed., Boston, 
1789) is by Louise Antoine de Caraccioli (1721-1803). 


Elsbree, Oliver W., “The French Revolution and the American Clergy,” 
Crozer Quarterly, x1x (1942), 194-208. 


Interpretations of the Revolution as the fulfilling of apocalyptic passages in the 
Bible. 
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Miller, William Marion, “Nature Displayed,” Modern Language Journal, xxvi 
(1942), 251-255. 
A description of N. G. Dufief’s Nature displayed in her mode of teaching language to 


man (3rd ed., Philadelphia, 1810), a widely used textbook for instruction in French 
in the early nineteenth century. 


Adams, Percy G., “Poe, Critic of Voltaire,” MLN, tvu (1942), 273-275. 


Shows that Poe’s criticism of Voltaire’s Mort de César is based on a misapprehension 
of the meaning of capitole. 


R., S., “ ‘Que tous ses pas’,”’ American Notes & Queries, 1 (1942), 170. 


On the source of a quotation about M'* Salé in Poe’s tale “Berenice.” 


Young, Charles L., Emerson’s Montaigne. New York, Macmillan, 1941. Cf. 
RR, xxx (1942), 154. 
Rev. by Clarence Gohdes in SAQ, x11 (1942), 224; by R. E. Watters in MLQ, m 
(1942), 490-491. 


Nuhn, Ferner, The Wind Blew from the East: A Study in the Orientation of 
American Culture. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1942. Pp. ix+300. 
A study of Henry James, Henry Adams, and T. S. Eliot in their relations to Europe. 
Rev. by Newton Arvin in New Republic, Aug. 10, 1942, pp. 181-182; by Peter M. 
Jack in NYTBR, July 26, 1942, p. 8; by Alfred Kazin in Books, June 7, 1942, p. 2; 
by Willard Thorp in Virginia Quarterly Review, xvi (1942), 601-603. 


Marchand, Ernest, Frank Norris: A Study. Stanford, California, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. Pp. ix+258. 
Of importance for the influence of Zola. 
Rev. by Thomas Q. Curtiss in NYTBR, Nov. 29, 1942, pp. 22, 30; by Howard 
Doughty in Books, Nov. 22, 1942, p. 22; by J. K. Paulding in Commonweal, Oct. 30, 
1942, pp. 49-50; by C. J. V. in Queen’s Quarterly, xix (1942), 395-396. 


Jones, Malcolm B., “L’ Attaque du Moulin in American Translation,” MLN, 
Lvul (1942), 207-208. 


Notes eleven printings of Zola’s story, including a translation by George D. Cox 
(“The Miller’s Daughter’) with a happy ending. 


Jones, Malcolm B., ““Two American Zola Forgeries,” FR, xvi (1942), 24-28. 


Claudel, Calvin A. and Joseph M. Carriére, “Snow Bella: A Tale from the 
French Folklore of Louisiana,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, vi (1942), 1§3- 
162. 


Von Wartburg, Walther, ““To What Extent is an Atlas of Louisiana French 
Possible and Desirable?” American Council of Learned Societies Bulletin, No. 34 
(1942), pp. 75-81. 


Guédenet, Pierre, ““Pontigny en Amérique,” FR, xvi (1942), 81. 
On the conferences held at Mount Holyoke College. 
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Swigart, B. H., The Americas as Revealed in the Encyclopédie. University of 
Illinois dissertation abstract. Urbana, Illinois, 1941. Pp. 8. 


Fess, Gilbert M., The American Revolution in Creative French Literature (1775- 
1937). (University of Missouri Studies, Vol. xvi, No. 2.) Columbia, Mo., 
1941. Pp. 119. 

Rev. by Pierre Brodin in FR, xvi (1942), 72; by Leslie C. Tihany in JMH, xiv 
(1942), 570. 


Stonier, G. W., [On the Influence of Poe in France.] New Statesman and 
Nation, Aug. 29, 1942, Pp. 143. 


Rabinovitz, Albert L., “Hugo’s Bancroft and Le Message de Grant,” MLN, 
Lvul (1942), 648-652. 


The background of Hugo’s anti-American feeling in two poems from L’ Année terrible 
(1871). 


Fellows, Otis, ““Maupassant’s Apparition: A Source and a Creative Process,” 
RR, xxx (1942), 58-71. 


An interesting study of Maupassant’s use of a feuilleton by Jules Lecomte. Pp. 59-60: 
evidence that Maupassant used in Le Horla the American short story by Fitz-James 
O’Brien, “What was it?’’—first suggested by Brander Matthews in “A Note on 
Guy de Maupassant,” The Bookman, xvut (1903), 172. 


Jones, P. Mansell, “On the Track of an Influence in 1913,” CLS, vi-vu (1942), 


20-22. 


Notes on Whitman’s reputation in France before the first World War. 
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Le Génie libéral de la France; Essai sur Renan. Par Marcet-Henri Jaspar. New 
York, Moretus, 1942. Pp. 192. 


The title is sonorous, and one turns eagerly in these 1940’s to such an alliance 
of a great French tradition and a great French name. But the book is a poor 
thing, on two counts. 

Primo, the book is merely a reprint of a volume by M. Jaspar published with 
another title in Paris eight years earlier.! There is no acknowledgment of this 
fact in the present work or in the letter about its “briélante actualité’”’ issued 
by the Moretus Press to promote its sale. A feeble attempt has been made to 
convey the illusion of timeliness by a half-dozen changes of a word or two: 
e.g. “l’aprés-guerre” of the 1934 text (page 66) becomes “l’entre-deux-guer- 
res” (1942 text, page 57), and a reference to “la paix du monde” (1934, pages 
208-209) is understandably omitted in 1942. 

Secundo, the book is without distinction. Daniel Halévy wrote a preface for 
the 1934 version, but evidently found nothing to say about M. Jaspar, and 
talked of Renan. What is offered is partly a commonplace vie romancée of Renan, 
partly an ineffective paraphrase of Renan’s genial variations on the noble 
theme of liberalism. M. Jaspar almost performs the miracle of making Ernest 
Renan seem trite. 

It is a relief to turn to the magnificent record of French books recently pub- 
lished in Paris, as preseated elsewhere in this number of the Romanic Review by 
Professor Peyre. Even in the midst of ruin “they order this matter better in 


France.” 
Horatio SMITH 


Columbia University 





Girbert de Mes, According to Ms. B., Text and Variants of Lines 8879-10822, 
Followed by a Study of the Noun Declensional System. By Maurice Silver. 
Columbia University Dissertation. Privately printed. Pp. 212. 


Dr. Silver presents a transcription of the section of Girbert de Mes indicated 
in the title and variants from nine of eighteen other MSS. The few corrections 
to the base MS are well made and properly indicated at the bottom of the page 
apart from the variants. None of the other usual features of an edition are in- 
cluded in the present volume: literary study or introduction to the text, general 
linguistic study, textual notes, glossary, etc. While we are grateful for the in- 
clusion of a summary of the action in the lines here presented, it would perhaps 
have been even more useful to summarize the preceding action briefly. 

Of the nine MSS of which the readings are not given in the apparatus criticus 
we are told only that they are “too different in character to be used for vari- 


1. Ernest Renan et sa république, Paris, Editions Albert, 1934. 
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ants, or incomplete or unavailable.” The variants themselves are recorded in a 
wasteful manner; they could have been considerably condensed without any 
sacrifice of clarity. 

The remainder of the book is given over to a fifty-page dépouillement of the 
noun and adjective declension of 1000 specimen lines. In the opinion of this re- 
viewer, it is hard to justify this consumption of space for such meager results. 
The picture is that of a typical thirteenth-century declensional system: the 
two-case system is well preserved, analogical s in the subject case singular is 
common, a few cases of oblique forms in nominative function are registered, 
very few of the reverse. As Dr. Silver notes, of the 1828 forms included, there 
are only 54 deviations from the “norm.” A brief study of these deviations could 
have been presented in a page or two. The present study with its innumerable 
references to the usual manuals and its comparisons with other individual epics 
hardly repays the effort and expense involved in its publication. The example 
alleged of Pei’s Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France is not 
to the point. There is a world of difference between our knowledge of eighth- 
century forms and those of the thirteenth. On the other hand, a general lin- 
guistic study would have been of interest, particularly in verb forms, vocabu- 
lary and dialectal forms. In this connection Dr. Silver rightly notes that the MS 
is written in “the language of the Ile de France, with an admixture of Picard 
characteristics.” He has, however, apparently not recognized one of the most 
common of the latter in the retention of hard ¢ before a, and prints ¢ in these 
cases: trengant 9450, 9836, 9860, 10510; brocant 9841. 

Dr. Silver’s remarks on the relative chronology of Girbert and other epics, 
based on his study of the noun declension, are valueless because he fails to 
distinguish the language of the author from that of the scribe. Surely the date 
of composition of Girbert cannot be deduced from the linguistic habits of the 
copyist of Berne 113. 

The typography is not good: margins are insufficient, spacing is poor, 
identical type is used for text and explanatory notes in the variants, and there 


are many inconsistencies and misprints. Jean Misrant 
Fordham University 





Diderot’ s Treatment of the Christian Religion in the Encyclopédie. By Joserx Ep- 
MUND Barker. New York, Kings Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 143. 


This book is an important contribution to Diderot studies. In a painstaking 
investigation Professor Barker has ascertained the extent to which Diderot, in 
his articles on the Christian Religion, borrowed the material from other works, 
and how far he expressed his own ideas. Whoever has dealt with the search for 
sources will appreciate the patience, exactitude and energy with which Profes- 
sor Barker has examined several hundred articles. The author had of course 
some predecessors in his field. R. L. Cru,! Pierre Hermand,? and above all 


1. Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought, New York, 1913. 
2. Les Idées morales de Diderot, Paris, 1923. 
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Hermann Sanger, the author of an excellent dissertation on Juden und Altes 
Testament bei Diderot,? determined a considerable number of sources and indi- 
cated above all how they may be identified. Professor Barker names these three 
authors as his predecessors, but fails to mention in his notes which of his identi- 
fications were already known. 

As with many investigations of sources a major part of the work is in the 
foot-notes. In the main text of his book Professor Barker deals with a number of 
problems resulting from his research. From a remark in the Introduction one 
might expect that one of his purposes is to attack the views of R. Salesses,* 
“a recent writer who found such theological competence in some thirty of 
Diderot’s religious articles in that work that he compared their author to Pascal, 
Fénelon, and Bossuet” (p. 10). This opinion seemed suspect to Professor 
Barker “in that it took into consideration so small a proportion of the available 
material, which amounted in all to some three hundred articles” (p. 10). There 
is undoubtedly some exaggeration in M. Salesses’ proposition, but there are 
also many excellent and pertinent observations, which had not been made be- 
fore. It seems to me that the problem raised by R. Salesses might have been 
more fully treated. 

The author states as his chief aim: “‘to examine from a theological viewpoint 
all of Diderot’s articles on Christian moral and doctrinal ideas and to determine 
their degree of objectivity or the extent to which they constituted propaganda 
against religion and the Church” (p. 10). This is indeed what should be done. 
But does the author quite do it? He groups the articles on Christian Religion 
under general headings, as e.g. Bible, God, Grace, Evil, Sacraments, Moral 
Ideas, combines and summarizes the material, indicates the sources and makes 
some observations on the procedures used by Diderot to criticize the Church 
indirectly. I find too much summary and too little critical treatment in Profes- 
sor Barker’s book. A casual remark, here Diderot is orthodox, here he is not, 
is not an examination from a “theological viewpoint.” Diderot’s articles are 
already in great part summaries, at times rather dry, of borrowed material. 
A more critical discussion in the present work would have been more to the 
purpose.—The author makes much of Diderot’s indirect attacks against re- 
ligion, of his irony, of his implied criticism. In my opinion it requires a great 
amount of good will and a closer attention than the average reader of the 
Encyclopédie will have afforded to notice Diderot’s irony and underlying pur- 
poses—some evident cases, of course, excepted. If one turns to Diderot’s 
articles on philosophy and religion, after having read an article in Bayle’s Dic- 
tionnaire or in Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique, one has the impression that 
Diderot’s salt lacks savour and that his irony is rather deeply hidden. I should 
have liked to see the author raise the question as to what extent Diderot’s ar- 
ticles really constituted antireligious propaganda.—In his exposé the author 


3. Wiirzburg, 1933. 


4. “Les Mystéres de la jeunesse de Diderot, ou l’aventure théologique,” Mercure de 
France, ccLxxx (1937), 498-514. 
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frequently confronts Diderot’s orthodox statements with critical and hostile 
statements on the Church in other articles. But since the two groups of articles 
are hardly ever linked by cross-references—Professor Barker mentions this 
later himself—the confrontation has little point. The widely praised system of 
cross-references in the Encyclopédie is a persistent legend, for which there is 
really little justification. 

In an arithmetical comparison at the end of his book the author tries to show 
that the articles criticizing or opposing the Christian Religion are more numer- 
ous than the orthodox articles. I think that this method is too uncertain; one 
has to take into account the length of the articles, their importance, etc. It has 
always seemed to me that Diderot’s articles on the Christian Religion are sur- 
prisingly orthodox; those which contain criticism offer it in a thickly veiled 
form; there are exceptions, certainly, but the orthodox articles weigh more 
heavily. This is no strange phenomenon, and Professor Barker himself gives 
the reason: Diderot’s first aim was “that of an inventory of human knowledge, 
with due respect for national prejudices,” (p. 126, see also pp. 12, 89, 129). 

A few critical observations about details: The author’s remark, ““The article 
Juifs upon which Salesses places the greatest emphasis had been wholly traced 
by Sanger to the Historia Critica Philosophiae of Brucker and the Histoire des Juifs 
by Basnage’”’ (p. 26) creates the impression that Salesses based his arguments 
mainly upon this article. But Salesses, though praising it, is willing to discard 
the article from his argumentation: ‘‘Nous n’invoquerons pas la profonde con- 
naissance du Judaisme que révéle l’article Juif; le plus étendu de ceux que Dide- 
rot a composés”’ (loc. cit., p. 511). In connection with the article Spinosa the 
author should have mentioned that it is followed in the Encyclopédie by a little 
grammatical note on Spinosiste in which Diderot states his true opinion on the 
matter. Rosenkrantz® was, I believe, the first to call this fact to attention (1, 
150). It is one of the rare occasions of evident and noticeable refutation of one 
item by the other.—After having stated that “Sainte-Beuve and Bersot, and 
others since Bersct” (p. 60) thought that “Diderot did not deny God,” Profes- 
sor Barker goes on to prove in detail Diderot’s hostility to the idea of God. But 
Sainte-Beuve, with his usual delicacy, makes no such bold statement, and Ber- 
sot’s idea is that there exist certain religious trends in Diderot’s nature, an as- 
sertion which I believe to be quite true. One cannot detach, as Professor Barker 
does, a half-sentence from Bersot’s complex and well balanced reflections.6— 
Professor Barker’s remark: “This is the article (Liberté, where Diderot simply 
reports ideas from others and expresses his opinion indirectly) that convinced 
Rosenkrantz that Diderot really believed the will to be free” (p. 121), is, I fear, 
a misinterpretation of Rosenkrantz’s words.—There are, in Chapter v, de- 
tailed discussions of Diderot’s true moral ideas, which are in my opinion some- 
what beside the point. Hermand seems to me to have treated the problem much 
more adequately. 

All these objections do not diminish the great merit of Professor Barker’s 


5. Diderots Leben und Werke, Leipzig, 1866, 2 vols. 
6. Pp. 25-40 in his Etudes sur la philosophie du XVIII siécle: Diderot, Paris, 1851. 
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careful inventory of Diderot’s sources, and his book stands as a worthy achieve- 
ment in this field. 

Hersert DieckKMANN 
Washington University 





The Evolution of Balzac’s Comédie humaine. Studies edited by E. Preston Dar- 
GAN and Bernarp Weinsere. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press. 
1942. Pp. xi+441. 


The “University of Chicago Studies in Balzac,” of which the present work 
constitutes Volume tv, was announced by Preston Dargan in the summer of 
1927; a series of monographs and larger studies prepared to demonstrate how 
Balzac is the fountain-head of the nineteenth-century novel. Through the 
initiative of Professor Dargan a splendid collection of Balzaciana was procured 
for the university, including scores of “firsts,” important holographs, and cor- 
rected proof sheets. Under his guidance, and frequently with his collaboration, 
the whole project has been carried out. Volumes 1 and 1 embody a “Balzac 
Bibliography,” with “Indexes.’”’ Volume m, “Studies in Balzac’s Realism,” 
contain the foundation stones of the present book. Behind the scenes, over a 
period of years, the Chicago group was engaged in tedious and involved studies 
of variations between holographs, or tortured proof sheets, and successive edi- 
tions. The mass of their work was always viewed with an eye to the structural 
growth of the Comédie humaine. The present volume is the culmination of this 
painstaking work. 

It is commonly said that Balzac lived entirely in an imaginary world of his 
own creation. ““We novelists,” he once told the sinister Vidocgq, “are the ones 
who create reality.”’ Strictly speaking, Balzac lived in a more artificial world— 
one of smudged revisions, lawsuits, bedevilled printers and distracted publish- 
ers. “‘Ce qui me tue, c’est les corrections!” Dargan has devoted a few close-knit 
pages to a brilliant summary of this statement. His study is called “Balzac’s 
Method of Revision.”” He has examined, for instance, seven quarto volumes 
containing the manuscript and the multiple proofs of César Birotteau: galleys 
arranged in columns, often printed at the author’s own expense, pasted on large 
sheets the margins of which received his corrections. These in turn would be 
followed by page proof repeating the earlier material, but adding successively 
one feuille of sixteen pages to each set. This is what Dargan calls cumulative 
proof. The method is that of “‘a snowplow plunging into a drift, boring a little 
farther each time and recoiling before each fresh effort. He drives ahead, first 
through the débris of his previous plunge and then into the untouched, slowly 
yielding mass.” 

In succeeding pages Dargan has shown through splendid condensation how 
Balzac’s superabundant revisions follow the lines of his general method and his 
realistic processes, matters which were fully discussed in Volume um of the 

1. rand mn by W. H. Royce, 1929 and 1930 respectively; m by Dargan, Crain and others, 


1932. 
R. Bod 
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Chicago Studies: 1. changes in language and style; 2. changes increasing a 
realistic effect; 3. changes tending to solidify the structure of the Comedy. 
Throughout this highly technical summary one cannot fail to admire Professor 
Dargan’s amazing grasp of organization of the most exacting detail. His founda- 
tions have been so carefully laid, and his arguments based on such a wealth of 
subtly manipulated materials, that his conclusions are doubly impressive. 

This important introduction is followed by several applications of his 
method; notably Rachel Wilson’s study of the variations in Le Curé de Tours, 
and William L. Crain’s “Introduction to a Critical Edition of Le Secret des Rug- 
gieri.” 

Professor Wilson was confronted with the mammoth task of accounting for 
thousands of variations which she discovered in a short novel, working from 
holograph to final edition. Through cumulative and interlocking proofs, through 
the imperfectly composed early editions, she has forged ahead to the discovery 
that Balzac’s revisions here point to a definite search for a more adequate style, 
an effort to attain a greater accuracy of statement, and a constant striving to 
record society faithfully. 

Professor Crain’s task has been, in part at least, to study Balzac’s expansion 
and revision of one of his most fantastically composed novels, Le Secret des Rug- 
gieri. His important conclusion would seem to indicate that, in this hitherto 
neglected novel, Balzac’s vast corrections and rearrangements were directed 
toward capturing a genuine historical spirit of the sixteenth century. 

Professor Weinberg’s condensations of variants in numerous stories are not 
impressive. These disparate summaries, originally prepared by twenty-six dif- 
ferent hands, add little support to the weightier conclusions of Professors Wil- 
son, Crain and Dargan. Sometimes they actually lead one astray, as for instance 
when mention is made of the “paradoxical findings” of Miss Wilson and of 
Miss Anderson in her unpublished dissertation on Illusions perdues. ““The 
former,” write the editors,’ “in a story of some eighty pages [i.e., Le Curé de 
Tours], finds no less than 5000 variations, while the latter, in one of Balzac’s 
largest frescoes, brings to light only about 3500 changes.” But this is no para- 
dox, as the editors then point out, since Miss Wilson is dealing with mine ver- 
sions of her story, including manuscript and states of proof; while Miss Ander- 
son bases her findings merely on variations between princeps and the final edi- 
tion of I/lusions perdues. 

Too much stress has been laid in the above studies upon stylistic and lin- 
guistic alterations. Balzac always began by making such changes, since he had 
a mania for revision. He was unable to handle a set of placards or, for that 
matter, the folded or bound copy of a new novel fresh from the printer’s, with- 
out feeling the itch to revise. When the Chicago group begins an investigation 
of Balzac’s employment of cancels,‘ they will doubtless consider the above 
criticism. 

3. FP. 42> 


4. With special reference to the findings of Professor A. J. Williamson, of Haverford Col- 
lege, in his study of La Recherche de l'absolu (mentioned in this volume, p. 425). 
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Miss Dedinsky’s study of the distribution of Balzac’s stories is a volume in 
itself—165 pages, with 805 footnotes—a thoroughgoing piece of investigation 
and an invaluable handbook which will be thumbed by students much more 
closely than Barriére’s outdated (2uvre de Balzac. The purpose of this work is 
to mark the slow evolutionary development of the Comédie humaine. The author 
has made a systematic and chronological study of individual novels, and of col- 
lective titles such as Scénes de la vie privée, Etudes de meurs, etc., Much of Miss 
Dedinsky’s investigation is surprisingly new; for example, Balzac’s first at- 
tempts to correlate novels by reappearing characters, which date from his 
CEuvres de jeunesse. Her discussion of the origin of the title, La Comédie humaine, 
seems also conclusive. Various arguments are weighted, and Miss Dedinsky 
leans toward “‘M. de Spoelberch’s”’ contention that the title came from Dante. 

Of particular interest also is Miss Dedinsky’s list of Balzac’s unfinished 
works, pages of which exist and are catalogued in the Lovenjoul Collection at 
Chantilly. Several important fragments should be added to her list, notably the 
seventeen manuscript pages of La Femme auteur, written at Wierzchownia at 
the close of 1847, a novel which was to have been an important “sequel” to 
Béatrix. 

A very special mention should be made of the faultless editing of this hand- 
some volume, in large measure directed by Preston Dargan himself, from a 
sickbed; and continued with care and love after his death by a brother, Henry 
McCune Dargan, and a devoted pupil, Bernard Weinberg. 


; eee Watter Scort Hastines 
Princeton University 





Jules Vallés (1832-1885): Ses révoltes, sa mattrise, son prestige. Par Gaston 
Gite. Paris et Lyon, Flammarion, 1941. Pp. xx+658. 


Jules Vallés: Sources, bibliographie, iconographie. Par Gaston Gitte. Paris et 
Lyon, Flammarion, 1941. Pp. vi+192.* 


A ceux qui lui demandaient comment il avait traversé la tourmente révolu- 
tionnaire, un contemporain de Condorcet et de Chénier répondait par ces sim- 
ples mots: “J’ai vécu.” L’ Université francaise pourra dire de méme, non sans 
fierté, aprés ces années orageuses. Et elle aura, en vivant avec un calme et ob- 
stiné courage, préparé la renaissance 4 venir. Les travaux érudits ont continué 
a paraitre, en dépit de mille obstacles. Et, si l’on en juge par quatre ouvrages 
publiés depuis 1940, choisis entre bien d’autres parce que leurs auteurs résident 
sur le continent nord-américain (ceux d’Emilie Noulet, de Jean Seznec, de 
Clarence Rouillard et de Gaston Gille), ce n’est ni la patience minutieuse, ni le 
désintéressement scientifique, ni l’ampleur impartiale des vues ni le talent qui 
manquent aux travaux universitaires de la France malheureuse. 

On a pu 4 juste titre regretter parfois les longueurs pesantes de certaines 
théses de doctorat, leurs laborieuses analyses d’ouvrages et la grisaille mono- 


* Ces deux ouvrages viennent de recevoir le prix Marcelin-Guérin, décerné par I’ Académie 
Frangaise. 
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tone de leur style. La thése principale de Gaston Gille, qui compte plus de 650 
pages, a su, sauf en de rares endroits, éviter ces défauts. Elle se lit jusqu’au bout 
avec un vif agrément; elle est écrite avec chaleur et avec vie; elle témoigne 
d’une vaste curiosité et d’un godt littéraire trés sir. La documentation qu’elle 
utilise est considérable, souvent inédite, puisée 4 des archives trés diverses. II 
fallait é€videmment feuilleter d’innombrables gazettes pour retracer la carriére 
de cet infatigable journaliste que fut Vallés. Il fallait également résister a la 
tentation de transformer |’étude biographique et littéraire d’un écrivain poli- 
tique en tableau d’histoire générale. L’auteur a enfin évité le double écueil de 
toute étude consacrée 4 un écrivain mineur et aussi violemment partisan que 
le fut Vallés: grossir indiment le personnage par une admiration éperdue, ou 
traiter ses outrances et ses naivetés avec une ironie supérieure et sottement con- 
descendante. 

La plus grosse partie du travail de G. Gille consiste en une biographie 
détaillée de Vallés. L’ordre suivi est en effet, et devait étre, celui de la vie, 
d’ailleurs bien peu ordonnée, hachée de pénibles saccades, de ce perpétuel ré- 
volté. Deux derniers chapitres plus purement critiques étudient le chef-d’ ceuvre 
vallésien, la trilogie de Jacques Vingtras, et suivent la descendance de Vallés dans 
la littérature frangaise ainsi que sa fortune et son prestige. Séverine, Richepin, 
Abel Hermant, Mirbeau, Huysmans, Jules Renard, Léon Bloy, Charles-Louis 
Philippe, Eugéne Dabit' touchent par quelque cété au vallésisme, ainsi que les 
deux romanciers qui ont le mieux parlé du cas Vallés: Barrés, que frappérent le 
déracinement, l’individualisme anarchique de Jacques Vingtras, et Bourget, 
qui rencontra en lui un magnifique exemple d’ “étape brilée,” d’ascension soci- 
ale trop hative et d’égalitarisme nihiliste. La thése secondaire complete le pre- 
mier volume par une bibliographie trés fouillée des livres et articles de Vallés 
ou de ceux qui se rapportent 4 lui. 

Il est clair que, de longtemps, il n’y aura plus 4 revenir sur Vallés aprés ces 
ouvrages exhaustifs et définitifs. La figure de l’écrivain sort-elle renouvelée ou 
grandie de cette minutieuse enquéte? II ne le semble pas. Le nouveau biographe 
de Vallés et son préfacier, Lucien Descaves, se sont attachés 4 montrer de quel 
fonds de vive sensibilité et de tendresse refoulée procédait |’amertume val- 
lésienne. M. Gille révéle aussi combien de justes griefs l’auteur de |’ Enfant 
(qui, tel Henri Beyle, dénonga en ses parents et en ses maitres ses premiers en- 
nemis) nourrissait contre une mére au coeur dur et surtout contre un pére qui 
alla, par crainte de voir ce fils révolté et socialiste nuire 4 sa carritre de fonction- 
naire, jusqu’a le faire interner dans un asile de fous. Ce sont 14 des précisions 


1. M. Gille aurait pu ajouter sans doute Céline et Louis Guilloux, l’auteur de Sang noir, 
parmi ces fils spirituels de Vallés. Les outrances de Vallés paraissent d’ailleurs, non point 
timides, mais plus sincéres et plus sobrement exprimées que la rhétorique intempérante et 
orduriére de Mort é crédit. En un temps ot le mot unanimisme a conquis droit de cité dans la 
critique, on s’étonne que M. Gille ne présente pas |’auteur de la Rue d Londres et ce peintre de 
la rue populaciére, collective, vibrante que fut Vallés, parmi les précurseurs d’un homme qui 
n’aime pas 4 s’en voir assigner, Jules Romains. Détail curieux: Vallés était originaire du 
Velay, comme Il’auteur de Cromedeyre le vieil et, comme lui, fils d’un modeste universitaire. 
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utiles. Mais le reproche le plus cinglant adressé 4 Vallés par le x1x® siécle 
bourgeois (ingratitude sévére envers ses parents) ne nous indigne plus autant 
qu'il souleva Bourget et Brunetiére. Le roman le plus “bien-pensant”’ de notre 
siécle, 4 la suite de Gide (dont on s’étonne qu’il ait si peu invoqué Vallés et sa 
campagne pour que l’éducation fit enlevée a la “prison cellulaire’’ de la famille) 
nous a suffisamment accoutumés 4 son refrain “Familles, je vous hais!”’ 

Ce fonds de sensibilité meurtrie par une enfance malheureuse, renforcé par 
un amour passionné du petit peuple et une défiance obstinée de toutes les ortho- 
doxies, a donné au talent de Vallés ce qu’il a de précieux et d’attachant. II ex- 
plique aussi les limites de ’homme et de I’écrivain. L’auteur de I’ Insurgé, ancien 
ministre de I’Instruction publique de la Commune, resta, comme révolution- 
naire, un perpétuel franc-tireur, ardent 4 abattre mais radicalement incapable 
de construire. I] ne songea guére 4 faire durer la révolution ou 4 l’organiser. Il 
n’eut ni doctrine de politique intérieure (sinon de vives méfiances envers la 
république, trop peu sociale 4 son gré et le parlementarisme), ni programme de 
politique étrangére. I] soutenait méme, aprés 1871, qu’un état moderne n’avait 
point a organiser sa defense nationale, et il mettait sa foi dans la résistance de 
chaque village, armé de fourches et de pierres. 

En littérature, les opinions de ce journaliste, presque toujours gouvernées 
par sa sensibilité romantique ou par sa passion politique, ne sont pas moins 
déconcertantes. Il a, chose étrange (aprés l’avoir d’abord combattu), ardem- 
ment loué Sainte-Beuve devenu opposant au régime impérial. I] a célébré Miche- 


let et placé Musset au-dessus de tous les poétes de son siécle. Mais il n’a su que 
vilipender Hugo, Balzac, les naturalistes, et vexer durement les Goncourt qui 
lui avaient réservé une place dans leur Académie. Il a écrit sur Baudelaire, a la 
mort du poéte, l’un des articles les plus injustes du siécle: “faux galeux, .. . 
téte de comédien,” mélange “de prétre, de vieille femme et de cabotin,” 
“Boileau hystérique . . . avec des sournoiseries de séminariste et le tempéra- 
ment d’un clérical.” 


Vallés n’est vraiment considérable que comme journaliste et surtout comme 
auteur d’un des meilleurs romans personnels du x1x° siécle. Son Jacques Vingtras 
a moins vieilli que la plupart des romans naturalistes, et reste, comme peinture 
d’une société, l'un des bons romans cycliques frangais. Par un singulier para- 
doxe, Jules Vallés, qui traita tous les classiques, antiques et frangais, comme ses 
ennemis personnels, doit surtout sa survie littéraire aux qualités “classiques” 
de son style. Sa prose n’a aucun des défauts de celle des Goncourt ou de Huys- 
mans. Elle est concréte, pittoresque, riche en trouvailles imaginatives, mais 
surtout vive, sobre et charmante de naturel. Par cette discrétion railleuse et cet 
art parfois voltairien, Vallés a conquis une place de choix parmi cette riche 
galerie de réfractaires dont la littérature frangaise, 4 d’autres égards la plus 
régulitre de l'Europe, a raison de s’enorgueillir. Vallés n’a ni le génie de cet 
autre révolté nourri comme lui de vers latins, Rimbaud, ni la véhémente pensée 
de Proudhon, ni ’étrange grandeur de Villiers de l’Isle Adam. Mais bien des 
lecteurs le préféreront 4 ces autres réfractaires épris de truculence explosive, 
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béatement admirateurs de leurs écarts de jugement et congénitalement incapa- 
bles d’humilité: Veuillot, Barbey d’Aurevilly, Léon Bloy, Bernanos, Céline, 
Aragon, et, si parva licet . . . Léon Daudet. 


Henri Peyre 
Yale University 





An Edition of Triunfo de los Santos, with a Consideration of Jesuit School Plays 
in Mexico before 1650. By Harvey Leroy Jounson. Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. vii+179. 


The Triunfo de los Santos, an occasional play with the traditional Senecan 
emphasis on horror and rhetoric, was first staged by the Jesuits on Sunday 
morning of November 2, 1578, to commemorate the bestowal of a generous 
number of holy relics on Mexico by Pope Gregory XIII. A dramatization of the 
persecution under Diocletian and the subsequent glorious triumph of the 
Christians, it was especially appropriate for the occasion inasmuch as many of 
the holy relics were bones of martyrs who had perished in that bloody period 
of Roman history. Although lengthy and of little action, the play was received 
with great enthusiasm by the public, who clamored for a repeat performance. 
It was undoubtedly one of the high points in the eight-day festival and greatly 
overshadowed other less significant dramatic pieces that were produced in 
honor of the event. A detailed description of those festive and elaborate cere- 
monies, together with the text of our play, has been handed down to us in the 
entertaining Carta written by Father Pedro de Morales to his superior, of which 
only four copies are known to exist. We are grateful, therefore, to Mr. John- 
son for having made accessible this only example of what must have been a 
considerable repertory of sixteenth-century Jesuit school plays. 

Mr. Johnson has done a thorough and commendable job of editing. After a 
few brief introductory remarks on the drama in New Spain before 1650, he 
reviews all available data on the types, themes, staging, and acceptance of the 
Jesuit plays from the arrival of the Order in 1572 until the middle of the follow- 
ing century. He then studies in full the play itself. Concerning the historical 
sources he points out that the authors (probably P. Vincencio Lanuchi and P. 
Juan Sanchez Baquero) drew most of their material from the Historiae ecclesiasti- 
cae and the De vita Constantini of the illustrious church historian Eusebius Pam- 
philus. There is information about orthography, versification, grammar, and 
allusions of every kind; Mr. Johnson concedes that the text offers little that is 
new or revealing in the way of language and finds that the Italian meters, 
especially the octava real, predominate. The twenty-two pages of notes testify 
to the fact that the play abounds, as was to be expected, in historical, classical, 
and Christian allusions and references, all of which are explained in satisfying 
detail. If any adverse criticism were to be directed at all against Mr. Johnson’s 
treatment, it might be charged that in the notes especially he places unwar- 
ranted stress on details of relative insignificance for a better understanding and 


appreciation of the play. But few would be given to quarrel with him on this 
score! 
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In addition to the Carta of Father Morales, other important sources for the 
valuable material brought together for the first time on these school plays, 
which “exercised considerable influence on the formation of the national 
theater,” are: the Cartas anuas (photostatic copies of this unpublished collection 
of Jesuit letters from New Spain preserved in the central Jesuit archive at 
Rome having been made available to the editor through the generosity of Pro- 
fessor Bolton) ; the works of the early Jesuit historians; and the Actas de cabildo 
de la Ciudad de México. 

Mr. Johnson has made an important contribution to our knowledge of the 
Spanish colonial theater. His excellent bibliography reveals only too well that 
in spite of all that has been made and said of the significance of the drama in the 
early cultural history of America, little sound, original investigation has been 
done in the field. Critics and historians have been content to repeat generalities 
without troubling to consult primary sources. It is rather surprising that so few 
plays have survived of the first century of the colonial period; possibly this 
alleged dearth of MSS. and printed copies of those plays is more imagined than 
real and it may be that a thorough combing of collections, in public and private 
libraries of provincial centers as well as in the capital, will prove encouragingly 
fruitful. But in the meantime it would be well that others follow Mr. Johnson’s 
example and with the same painstaking and intelligent editing make more gen- 
erally accessible extant plays of other types so that we may have a more com- 
plete and more precise picture of the early colonial theater. 


Joun E. ENcLeKirnk 
Tulane University 





Federico Garcta Lorca (1899-1936): Vida y obra, bibliografia, antologia, obras 
inéditas, misica popular. Por ANGEL vet Rfo, Sinonia C. RoseNBAUM y 
Feperico pe Onfs. New York, Hispanic Institute, 1941. Pp. 152. 


This latest monograph of the Hispanic Institute brings together a great deal 
of varied and interesting material. It contains a substantial study of the life and 
works of the poet written by Angel del Rio, a nineteen page bibliography in 
double columns compiled by Sidonia C. Rosenbaum, a short but select anthol- 
ogy of Lorca’s poetry, nine pages of previously unpublished writings including 
a poem and a letter in the poet’s own hand, a short account of his activities as a 
folk-lorist by Federico de Onis, and, finally, more than a dozen folk songs col- 
lected by Lorca. In addition to all this the book is profusely illustrated with 
both photographs and sketches. 

Garcia Lorca is a poet in the great Spanish tradition. Like so many great 
writers of his country he was able to fuse in his poetry, without detriment to 
his own powerful originality, the popular and the learned, the spontaneous and 
the cultivated. Few poets, if any, since Lope de Vega have felt so deeply and 
assimilated so well the music and poetry of the common people. He acquired 
his understanding of their arts by direct contact with them from childhood on. 
Since he was definitely not a studious, scholarly type, it is not so clear how he 
acquired his considerable stock of bookish culture. At any rate, it is evident 
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from his writings that he was keenly aware of the literary tendencies of the 
past as well as of those of his own day. 

Garcia Lorca was extremely versatile. Like many another Spanish poet he 
was also a dramatist of unusual promise. He wrote plays, he directed a com- 
pany of student players called La Barraca, he played the piano and sang, col- 
lected folk songs, sketched, recited, talked. ... All this and much more we 
learn in Professor del Rio’s illuminating study, but this alone would fall short 
of expressing what Lorca meant to his generation. According to the testimony 
of his friends—who were legion and included such people as Fernando de los 
Rios, Pedro Salinas, Jorge Guillén, Damaso Alonso, Manuel de Falla, Salva- 
dor Dali, “La Argentinita,” etc.—he was not only a great poet but a great 
personality. Everyone who knew him speaks enthusiastically of the magic of 
his person. 

I have stressed the many-sided character of Garcia Lorca in order to make it 
plain how appropriate to its subject this new monograph is, for it too is many- 
sided. The illustrations are especially interesting and indicate to what an ex- 
tent the poet was involved in the artistic life of his time. We have pictures of 
him as child and man, with his family and his friends, at home and abroad, at 
the piano, as director of La Barraca, etc. We have some of the folk music he 
collected and which has since been popularized by his friend “La Argentinita.” 
In short, we have the poet in all his varied and vital manifestations. 


Ricuarp L. PREDMOoRE 
Rutgers University 





Storia della lingua di Roma. Di Giacomo Devoro. Bologna, Cappelli, 1940. Pp. 

429. 

Devoto has brought to this imposing and ambitious volume the fruit of many 
years of painstaking research and elaboration. He has also brought to it one or 
two assertions which appear to reflect political rather than scientific theses,' 
and a technique in reaching conclusions which is all too prevalent among those 
who disregard spiritual factors in linguistic development. 

Beginning with “Le origini indoeuropee del latino,” the author traces the 
linguistic links that connect Latin with the other tongues of the IE group, and 
restates a theory, already advanced in his previous work Gli Antichi Italici, 
which he holds in common with Altheim? and Pisani* against the opinion of 
Meillet.* This theory is to the effect that there was no “Italic group,” with 
separate Osco-Umbrian and Latin-Faliscan sub-branches, but only a period of 
“Italic unification” brought about by linguistic interchange between Latin and 
Osco-Umbrian speakers living on a common soil (pages 3, 63, 67). Indeed, he 


1. “Nazione indoeuropea” appears on page 2, while on page 5 the original homeland of 
Latin speakers is described as having been located in Thuringia. 

2. Rémische Religionsgeschichte, 1931. 

3. Rivista indo-greco-italica, xvi, pp. 91 ff. 

4. Esquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, 1933, pp. 48-72. 
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goes so far as to place the Latin, Germanic and Slavic groups in opposition to 
the Greek, Osco-Umbrian and Celtic® branches of IE (page 192). The theory 
may have its merits, but the demonstration has its defects.* 

In the chapter on “Le origini mediterranee,” Devoto outlines the influences 
to which Latin was subjected in its new Mediterranean environment, chief 
among them Liguric, Iberian and Etruscan. The last is described (page 45) as 


typically “Mediterranean.” Again, this may be true. But again, the method is 
questionable.” 


The next six chapters deal with Latin in its archaic, Plautine, Ciceronian, 


5. In this connection, Devoto seems to forget the division in the Celtic languages which 
so closely parallels the one to be found in the Italic group. If Osco-Umbrian is to be separated 
from Latin, ought not the Brythonic p-languages of Celtic to be sundered from the Goidelic 
¢-tongues? 

6. The Faliscan genitive ending -osio, Devoto claims (page 60), must have been borrowed 
from Osco-Umbrian; but since Osco-Umbrian does not have this ending, he conveniently 
assumes that it must have been lost in OU before written documents began; -osio could not 
have been borrowed from proto-Latin, he continues, because Latin has -4; but could not Latin 
as easily have replaced -osio with 7 in the pre-literary period? 

The Latin dative ending, says Devoto, is -d; the OU is -oi (page 32); therefore, he claims, 
the Praenestine -oi dative ending (page 62) shows the OU nature of Praenestine, despite the 
appearance in that dialect of distinctly Latinian features (med, instead of OU meom; a re- 
duplicated perfect of the fhefhaked type is also assumed to be distinctively OU, despite the 
appearance in Latin of numerous such perfects: cucurri, pepuli, dedi, steti, etc.); Faliscan 
Titoi, Caisioi, Voltioi and early Roman Duenoi, populoi romanoi are disposed of (page 86) as 
OU loan-forms, on the ground that “final -oi cannot give a Latin -d, but must give 4, as proved 
by the nominative plural.” This summary rejection of al] the evidence of ail the earliest 
Latinian texts because it is in contrast with a preéstablished sound-law is, of course, typical 
of the mechanistic school to which Devoto belongs. 

Oscan forms appearing in the Cippus Abellanus and Tabula Bantina and showing some 
connection with Latin are rejected as native (page 200) and described as Latin loan-words on 
the ground that “the principle is established that when a grammatical form of a tongue akin 
to Latin appears only in an Oscan, Umbrian or Sabellian document of the Roman period, it 
has no value for IE or Italic comparative purposes, but reflects simply the adaptation or dis- 
guise of a Roman model.” This may even be true; but since the author himself claims (page 
62) intimate contact and linguistic interchange between Oscan and Latin speakers from at 
least the fifth century B.C., what Oscan documents do we have that would escape suspicion 
of Latin influence? 

7. The “complete absence” of the o-vowel in Etruscan is claimed (page 41); Trombetti, 
La Lingua etrusca, page 1, cites no less than 26 examples of o in Etruscan inscriptions written 
in the Roman alphabet, in addition to the frontac of the Pesaro bilingual text, and reasonably 
states that Latin transcriptions showing o for Etruscan u (Latin being a language which has 
no antipathy for the w-sound) constitute circumstantial evidence for the existence of the o- 
sound in Etruscan. 

A far greater infiltration than recorded of Etruscan words into Latin is claimed (pages 
78-79); this infiltration, however, is said to have been followed by “‘complete assimilation.” 
Could this assimilation have been so complete as to leave no trace of the origin of the assimi- 
lated words, one wonders. For nearly half the Latin words cited at this point as being Etrus- 
can borrowings, Walde’s Etymologisches Wérterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen postulates 
IE roots and cognates in other IE tongues: catena <qat-; lacerna<léq- (cognates in Greek, 
Albanian, etc.); mapurae<snép- (cognates in Old High German, Old Church Slavic); 
par<per (cognate in Avestan); populus <pel-; spurius (Greek oropé); taberna<treb- (cog- 
nates in Oscan, Germanic). Of course, Walde may be wrong; but Devoto may also be assum- 
ing too much in supposing that the movement, in the case of these words, was from “‘Mediter- 
ranean” Etruscan to IE Latin; or, perhaps, some of our modern Etruscologists go too far in 
rejecting any connection between Etruscan and IE. 
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general Italian, Augustan, Quintilianian and Silver stages. Here the author 
stands on a ground that he knows thoroughly. Having demonstrated (pages 
37-38) the influence which geographical factors exert upon linguistic develop- 
ment,* he goes on to trace the expansion of the Roman tongue, and reaches 
many fundamentally sound conclusions, several of which have been previously 
or contemporaneously advanced by scholars working independently in this 
country.® Of special interest to the Romance linguist is the author’s description 
of the spreading of affective forms, particularly diminutives, and their subse- 
quent loss of their original connotation by reason of excessive use; this process 
went on throughout the Plautine, Ciceronian and Augustan periods (pages 171, 
204, 242) and the principle that governs it is set forth on page 138: “Forms 
which are richest in expressive content tend to lose it at an ever-growing rate 
with every repetition, until they crystallize and become ordinary and common- 
place.” The Latin accent and its role in linguistic development are also de- 
scribed: the type of accentuation brought to Italy by Latin speakers was the 
old IE pitch (page 16); in the pre-archaic period, unexplained factors brought 
about an initial accentuation which was not, however, completely of the stress 
type, as indicated by a comparison of Latin ablaut with Osco-Umbrian synco- 
pation (page 63); in the archaic and Plautine ages, the accent was still pre- 
dominantly of the musical variety (pages 98, 109); but a difference between 
the pitch of Rome and the “heavy” accent of the rustics (page 148) may have 
been the forerunner of the process which finally invaded the city itself in Quin- 
tilian’s time (page 214; Quintilian’s admonition to orators ne extremae syllabae 
intercidant is quoted on page 234). From this point on, Devoto seems to lose the 
thread; in the Silver Age, he notes some cases of sonorization of surd occlusives 
“doomed to a process of decreasing articulatory energy,” but fails to connect 


8. The elongated, peninsular, mountainous geography of Italy, compelling the Latin 
speakers to break up into small groups and intermingle with preéxisting separate linguistic 
and social communities, is in contrast with the level geography of Gaul, which permits the 
coordination of linguistic colonies into a network system with comparatively easy communi- 
cations. 

9. E.g., the theory that archaic forms disappearing in literary times and later reappearing 
are due to the fact that language is socially stratified (pages 143-144; cf. Sas, The Noun 
Declension System in Merovingian Latin, pp. 479-494, and especially p. 493, n. 1); the belief that 
“the literary language, at any given period, represents a special but normal evolution of the 
current spoken language of the period” (pages 150, 205) and that the prescriptions of gram- 
marians are not merely a matter of theorizing and imitation of Greek models, but have a true 
basis in the spoken tongue (pages 145-146); the assertion that in addition to and as a by- 
product of conquest, roads, colonization, etc., there is also the creation of a linguistic mental 
attitude that favors the spreading of Latin and the assimilation of non-Latin speakers (page 
187); the establishment of the equivalence of ae not only to &, but also to é (page 208; cf. Pei, 
The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, p. 67); the claim of an exten- 
sion of the -is accusative plural ending of the third declension leading ultimately to the Italian 
-i plural for nouns of that declension (page 237; cf. Pei, The Italian Language, page 73); the 
extension, in Tertullian’s time, of ablative absolute constructions to the point where they in- 
dicate such a crystallization of the ablative ending as to make it almost adverbial in force, 
contrary to the claims of those who believe in an early replacement of all other Latin oblique 
cases by the accusative (page 237; cf. Jacobsohn, Festschrift Wackernagel, pp. 213 ff., and 
Pei, R. R., xxv, 241-267). 
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this process with increasing stress on the accented vowel; while on page 286, 
though emphasizing the importance of the new type of accentuation as a factor 
of linguistic change in the late Empire, he ascribes it exclusively to obscure sub- 
stratum influences and Germanic invasions, forgetting that Christianity may 
have had much to do with the triumph of both the stress-accent and the em- 
phatic and affective combination-forms he describes.’ 

It is the three closing chapters, “Il latino nell’Impero,” “L’eta cristiana” 
and “Il latino dopo la fine dell’Impero”’ that hold the greatest interest for Ro- 
manists. The author begins (pages 276-279) by stressing the importance of 
Roman roads, military organization and schools in the formation of Imperial 
Latin, and sustains (pages 281-282) the fundamental unity of the spoken 
tongue throughout the Empire, by reason of strong centralizing factors, “at 
least until the end of the third century.” This appears eminently reasonable, 
despite recent opinions to the contrary. Equally reasonable is his denial of the 
triumph of innovations (¢.g., the compound perfect) in Classical times (pages 
283-284); only a “foundation for future changes is laid in that period,” says 
Devoto, again stressing the affective, emphatic nature of innovations such as 
the article, the new demonstrative and the new comparative, and their gradual 
loss of their original force, as well as the power of the written language of the 
legal documents as a shaper of the spoken tongue. But why do these innovations 
creep in? The answer is disappointing: “senza un effettivo perché”; as disap- 
pointing as the lack of reason for the previously described triumph of the stress- 
accent, beginning in Quintilian’s time, at a period when centralizing forces were 
fully operative, when substratum influences had been largely submerged, when 
Germanic invasions had not yet begun; “senza un effettivo perché,” we fear, is 
the only answer possible for those who reject the influence of the new, mighty, 
spiritual force of Christian conversion as an agent of linguistic change, as a 
creator of emphatic, emotive tendencies which are linguistically reflected in 


10. Elsewhere the author shows his leanings for the substratum theory (page 210: Oscan 
nd >nn reflected in the city of Rome itself and in subsequent Centro-Southern Italian devel- 
opment), and for the hypothesis of heavy syntactical borrowing from Greek (pages 250- 
253), to which he ascribes the formation of compound tenses, the new Romance future, the 
new comparative, the extension in the use of prepositions, and the transformation of the dem- 
onstrative into an article; all of this calls for proof which has not hitherto been advanced. A 
much more flagrant example of the author’s excessive tendencies in this direction appears on 
pages 304-306, where he begins by overriding Meyer-Liibke’s objections to the Celtic origin 
of French d and pronounces it “definitely proved,” then goes on to ascribe French ct >it to 
the same Celtic substratum, overlooking the fact that the same phenomenon appears through- 
out the entire Iberian peninsula, where the predominant substratum is not Celtic, but Iberian. 
On the other hand, he accepts initial {>A in Spanish as proof of the influence of an Iberian 
substratum, forgetting the late appearance of the phenomenon and its restriction to Castilian, 
and concludes by attributing the French confusion of Latin ab, ad, apud and cum to Celtic 
influences on the ground of a generalization of the preposition cant in Welsh to denote place, 
instrument and agent; the same confusion, he claims, “appears among the Germanic languages 
only in Anglo-Saxon, which developed in a Celtic environment; the connection between the 
Welsh phenomenon and that of the Latin of Gaul could not be more clearly demonstrated”’; 
all of which leaves us a little confused, particularly since the prepositional confusion and 
generalization claimed for Anglo-Saxon seem to call for some explanation and exemplifica- 
tion. 
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the increase of the stress-accent with its concomitant phonetic and morphologi- 
cal change on the one hand, in the creation and spreading of new, affective, 
emphatic combination-forms on the other. 

Devoto offers (page 296) Diocletian’s reform, with its political decentraliza- 
tion, as the starting-point of linguistic dialectalization. With this point of de- 
parture, he goes on to restate the Spezia-Rimini line theory of von Wartburg™ 
and the cleavage of the popular tongue into what may be described as East and 
West proto-Romance. Unlike von Wartburg, however, he postulates geo- 
graphic, linguistic and historical reasons for both line and cleavage: the “geo- 
graphical border of the Appennines,”!? the “ethnical border,” with a former 
Celtic-speaking region to the north of the line, and the substitution of an 
East-West arrangement of roads for the earlier North-South network." 

In discussing Christian Latin, Devoto recognizes (pages 312-313) that the 
Christian doctrine is a mass propaganda movement and, as such, must be 
carried on in the popular language; but he claims an almost immediate break 
between the spoken and the written religious tongues, though he advances no 
evidence for such a break. As a result of this theorizing, he is surprised (page 
314) that Tertullian’s language shows “only in part” the modern features that 
ought to characterize a Christian author. Then, speaking of Tertullian’s use 
of the habere-with-infinitive construction, he says (page 316): “we must at 


11. La Posizione della lingua italiana nel mondo neolatino; cf. my review in R. R., xxxu, 
109-114. 

12. But why not of the Alps, which constitute a far more effective natural barrier? Fur- 
thermore, the Spezia-Rimini line and the line of the Appennines do not coincide. If the moun- 

- tains were responsible for the so-called cleavage, so-called West Romance conditions ought 
to have prevailed all along the Adriatic coast down to the heel of the boot. 

13. But this seems to conflict with the substantial linguistic unity previously claimed for 
the whole Empire (pages 281-282); furthermore, what about Venetia, which fundamentally 
agrees with Central Italian vocalism and with Gallo-Italian consonantism, and where the sub- 
stratum does not seem to have been predominantly Celtic? 

14. This substitution is not at all apparent in the road-maps of the Empire that the author 
offers us (Tables x, x1), nor in his historical discussion (pages 275-281); also, it is in con- 
tradiction with the Italian-Roumanian unity claimed by believers in a separate East and West 
Romance. The Spezia-Rimini line and the East-West road-axis, if we accept their existence, 
break all territorial continuity and land lines of communication between South-Central Italy 
and the Balkans, and leave nothing but an overseas contact. Overseas communications are 
elsewhere described by the author as unsatisfactory (page 299); in comparing linguistic 
exchanges by land (between Rome and Gaul) and by sea (between Rome and Spain), he de- 
scribes the former as far more conducive to the spreading of innovations. Some of his 
Romance examples in this connection, incidentally, are unfortunately chosen; he describes 
plus as an innovation triumphing in Italy and Gaul, while magis resists in Spain, forgetting 
that the descendants of magis appear far more frequently than those of plus in the earliest 
French, Provengal and Italian documents, which would seem to indicate that the ultimate 
choice occurs not in Latin, but in Romance times; precare is described as an innovation of 
Italy and Gaul in opposition to the Spanish conservation of rogare, but this seems contradicted 
by Old French rover; Spanish is said to preserve mulier against the femina and domina inno- 
vations of Gaul and Italy, but the moillier of Old French, the moglie of Italian, the duefa, 
dofia and hembra of Spanish contradict this and indicate simply a series of later semantic 
shifts; the claim made for Fr. chaise (an innovation in which Italian does not participate save 


dialectally : cadrega), against the Spanish conservation of sella in silla, leaves out of considera- 
tion Sp. cadera. 
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the same time acknowledge how long a road still separates us from the Ro- 
mance phase.”’ This sort of contradiction seems inherent in those who seek an 
early break between the spoken and the written tongues, and who refuse to 
admit the spiritual role played by conversion and Christianization in linguistic 
development. This role is minimized by the author (page 324); he seeks it only 
in the vocabulary, and neglects the possibilities in the phonological and mor- 
phological fields.* The influence of the Church is admitted for the future for- 
mation and conservation of the language in later centuries; so is the importance 
of the pilgrim routes in spreading Romance innovations (pages 349-350); but 
if these factors are operative in Romance times, ought they not to be consid- 
ered doubly operative at an earlier period, when the force of conversion was 
not yet spent?"* And if the influence of the Church and Christianity was not 
paramount, what was it that induced the Germanic invaders to discard their 
own tongues and accept Latin, instead of imposing their language upon the 
conquered populations of the Empire, as the Romans had done before them?"” 

In spite of all this, Devoto considers the end of the Empire, its unity and its 
commerce as marking the end of linguistic unity; he rejects (page 346) the 
idea that the first appearance of new forms indicates their triumph, but he also 
rejects the theory that the material conservation of the written tongue indicates 
spoken-language unity. And yet, a little further on (page 352), he practically 
reverses his position; he admits that the written-language reforms of Pepin and 
Charlemagne lead to a “definite and conscious break with the living tongue,” 
the break being between two traditions, the oral and the written. His final con- 
clusion, to which this reviewer can take no exception, is the following: “In the 
ninth century, a threefold process in the transformation of Latin may be con- 
sidered as accomplished: a change from the status of normal tongue to that of a 
superstratum in regions of Latin civilization but not of Latin language; a re- 
striction to the role of a technical and literary tongue; a process of dislocation, 
with the recognition as the tongue of common intercourse not of the vernacular, 
but of a vernacular, derived from Latin, but not from Latin in its entirety.” 

Mario A. Pet 
Columbia University 


15. Other examples of a biased point of view are the overlooking of important works in 
connection with the author’s somewhat lengthy discussion of the Peregrinatio Sylviae (pages 
334-339; cf. Trager, The Uses of the Latin Demonstratives; Sas, op. cit.) ; his treating of Greg- 
ory of Tours and the testimony of his writings as of scant importance (pages 339-340); and 
his almost complete disregard of writers and writings of the seventh and eighth centuries. 

16. Organized pilgrimages begin as early as the third and fourth centuries. 

17. The author recognizes (page 350) that “the great stages of conversion to Christianity 
coincide with the appearance of Latin in new regions, or with its strengthening in connection 
with barbarian populations, like the Franks, migrating to regions already latinized.” 
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